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LITERATURE. 
THE SERENADE OF TROILUS. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


This is the very song that Troilus 
Sang to his Cressida, what time the gust 
Howled through the long still streets of watchful Troy. 


O love, sweet love, thou sleepest all the night— 
Sleepest, eoft pillowed in the purple dusk, 
While I am pining for thy silver voice. 

Come forth, come forth, my sweet, my Cressida. 


Softly the blue sea wraps the island shores, 
Softly the colourless air enfolds the world, 
Softly around the plane the ivy twinee. 

Even so, the while gold starlight holds the sky, 
I softly would embrace thee, Cressida. 


How shall I weary thee with song? ‘ Amid 

The sheen of dying lamps, thy violet eyes” 

Do light the odorous twilight, aud thy lips 

Are pouting unseen. My own, my Cressida, 

O listen! the sweet stars glisten, the soft wind moans ; 
Let the door wind upon its golden binge. 


Love—Love the Warrior—bath been with me, 
While, dreaming of the panting of thy breast, 

I cleft the Achaiansdown. ’T was Love, not I, 
That sheared the crest from many a dancing helm, 
’Mid the wild shock of Ares, Cressida ! 

O listen! Thy ear is kissen by Love’s low chant. 
Let the door wind upon ite golden hinge. 


A light step passed along the gallery, 

A sweet voice questioned at the golden door : 

And the two lovers in one long embrace ' 
Miogled. Twas tull three thousand years ago. 


ne 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


Few Englistmen ever troubled themeelves to inquire the history and 
origin of their patron saint. Though the Seven Champions may have 
been duly devoured in boyhood, and although we have St. George’s 
Channel, St. George’s Fields, and St. George’s Parishes, Halls, Barracks, 
Churches, and Places, without number; and although we handle St. 
George’s effigy every day upon our coins, and see it everywhere—-from 
the insignia of one of the highest orders of knighthood, even to the be- 
daubed signs of our meanest public houses—yet the generality of us 
know very little about St. George himself. . 

The following moving history of the good saint was published for the 
edification of Englishmen in the seventeenth century. The author de- 
clares that he made the abridgement from the Ancient and True English 
Legend, “ whereof there were bat two copies remaining in the whole 
kingdom.” He then proceeds, in bis own manner, thus :— 

St. George was a Gentleman of Cappadocia, handsome and well-made, 
valiant as his sword, and above all an excellent good Christian. After 
divers great Journeys, happening to be in a certain City of Lybia, he 
was forewarned in a Dream, that he should not go from Thence, till fur- 
ther Orders. Near this City there was a deep Lake, the Retreat of a 
most dreadtul and rafflanly Dragon, the biggest and most ferocious, that 
was to be met with in the whole Nation of Dragons. This Monster made 
terrible Devastations in all the Country round about. Abundance of 
Adventurous Knights, that had attempted to attack him, had been de- 
voured, and then whole Regiments presumed to overcome him, but, alack ! 
he routed them all with Slaughterous Flight. His Breath I find cast 
forth Smoke, thicker, blacker, and in greater quantities than the Funnel 
of the Biggest Brewhouses in London. Now this cover’d all that durst 
approach him with thick Darkness, and at the same time made them to 
suck in a mortal Poison—Did they attack him Behind? with one whisk 
of his Tail he straight laid you down a Hundred Men * * * * * Now 
he was not satisfied like a Reasonable Dragon with Spreading of Terror 
and Death round his Lake, but forsooth must make himself formidable 
even in the City, tho’ Care had been taken ‘ere this to surround it with 
= high and thick Walls. 

obody could peep out of the Gates without great Danger of being 
snapped up: nay, sometimes this strange Beast woald move great Rocks 
to one side of the Wall, and so, raising of himself upon them, could push 
his Neck such a long way through the Breaches he had found means to 
make, that he was sure to lay Hold of some poor Passenger—Forasmuch 
as his tongue did push out and draw in again like a kind of zig-zag, and 
at the end of it, darting things, like Fish-hooks : so that when he had oc- 
casion to launch it at a company of Peasants in the Market Place, he 
eould thread you Fifteen or Twenty of them at once, and whip them away 
with such a fine dexterity, that the 
were in his Maw. Well, the Lord ayor and Aldermen of the City found 
it necessary to assemble all the People, in order to consult, as to what 
was to be done. 

The Assembly being met—it was on the 12th of February, 299 (Under 
the Emperor Dioclesian): it was resolved to consult the Oracle Gribou- 
ligri, which was in sooth the Famousest in all Lybia. Now this Devil of 
an oracle, in all likelyhood was in League with the Monster of the Lake, 
and made answer with tiny Bellowings like twenty Oxen, that ’twas in 
vain to hope to be ever absolutely delivered from the Dragon ; but he 
thought they might perhaps obtain free Egress and Regress, if for his 
Subsistence, they wonld allow him every Day, a certain number of Ani- 
mals not smaller than Sheep—either Sheep or Pigs, Women or Maids. 

The Deputies having given an account of their Commissions, great 

Groanings arose thereupon. However it was thought, ’twoald-be the wis- 

est to submit. For two and thirty Days, did they satisfy the decree of 

this scurvy Oracle without being as yet obliged to expose any humana 

Creature to the monster’s wem [stomach]. Because with mach ado, they 

had made a shift to get hitherto a sufficient number of Camels and other 

animals, but the Thirty-Third Day, they could not for the Blood of ‘em, 
find enow, so that instead of Forty, they did give him, two Legs than his 

Number. Now the Beast finding in the end, that he did want two dishes 

to make up his Repast, fell on a sudden to Roaring withal at them, so 

horribly that indeed he did throw down most of the Chimneys in the City. 

To exprees the Fright of the Inhabitants would be impossible, and much 

‘less the Bitterness and Sorrow, that now oppressed them. But indeed 


were no sooner spitted than they | h 


they were forced to cast Lots immediately, and rather suffer the loss of 
two of Themselves, than see their whole City bellowed about their Ears. 
Weil, the Lot fell upon the Son of one of the Richest Citizens, and the 
Daughter of the First Syndic, whose name was Rongulphus—Truly a 
most Lamentable Thing, seeing the Youth, the Beauty, and other quali- 
ties of the Lovely pair—Yet, notwithstandiog the Tears of all, the De- 
cree was just about to be executed, whea a wise old Gentleman bethought 
him of a way to save them, which was to expose two Criminals instead. 
I shall not here describe the Joy, or the Happy Destiny, which united 
those two Happy Souls for ever in Marriage—No! this would carry me 
too far from my sabject—But yet itis to be noted, that these young Folks 
bad been in Love with each other, as it would seem for a weary while, 
and that the Father of the Maid, being a most Covetous Man, had always 
hitherto Opposed the Match. Well after this Scurvy Dragon had chopped 
up the two Criminals, he grew more quiet, and anon retired to the gulphs 
of bis Lake, his usual Abode. 

Alas! the next Day, Thirteen Beasts, or Men, were wanting to the 
Dragon’s Number. Here be New Afilictions! What shall they do!— 
They once more cast Lots, and the thirteen black Billets fall on as many 
Virgios most gracious and well Favoured (These be the true words of the 
old translation of the Annals of Lybia) among which was the King’s (Co- 
moriko, third of that name) only daughter. The Devil of a Surety had a 
hand in all this—not that his Friend the Dragon cared one jot more for 
the Flesh of a tender dainty fine Virgin, than for the tough Hide ofan 
old Buffalo, for withal, he was such a cursed Dragon, that he swallowed 
ali without chewing ; Be it as it will, notwithstanding the offers the King 
made, to take off the Taxes, to give all the Gold in the Treasury—Nay 
Forsooth the half of his Kingdom, and hie fine golden Crown even from 
his Head, tor the Redemption of his Daughter—but No Boddy would 
hearken to him, and the rather, perhaps, that the Misfortune of the deli- 
cate fair young Princess, wasa great Consolation to the other twelve 
Girle. Therefore did he submit to the bard Law of the Oracle Gribouli- 
gri without Exception of Persons. 

So the twelve Virgias, were allarrayed ia Mourning (as is the Fashion of 
Lybia) in white Robes spotted with red. But the Princess was decked 
with Magnificent and Royal Habits. Well, the Hour being come, when 
the Monster issued from his slimy Lake, the Thirteen Victims after all 
their Mouroful Farewells, were led out of the Gates and sent upon their 
sad fate. Now the Courage of these Charming dainty young Maids, was 
incomparable. And in Good Sooth, I cannot help observing thus much 
by the way :—in those days, to die for one’s Country, was the highest and 

liest piteh of Glory ; bat, as youug Women foikes do very seldom 





have a Taste for such refined Pleasures, I will here maintain, that there fs 
Reason to admire the firmness of Mind of these young Gentlewomen of 
Lybia. 

yr they were walkiog upon the side of that dusky Lake, behold a Knight 
armed cap-a-pie, upon a milk-white Horse, came riding by the thirteen 
Maidens, who were just then singing a dismal Song bewailisg their Vir- 
ginity. They were surprised to see a man so equipped ; for indeed they 
never seen the Like, and they were amazed no less that be should expose 
himself to Dauger, which they did believe inevitable. The Knight’s sur- 
ed was even greater to meet so extraordinary a company in such a 

ace, 

‘ Beautiful Angels,”’ (says he, accosting them), “ what find you in this 
unsavoury Nook of Earth, to make you prefer it to your Glorious Abode ? 
Deign, I do conjure you, Honor me with a word in Answer.” 

“ Thrice Noble Knight,” quote the Kiag’s Daughter, ‘‘ we are Maidens 
of Silene.”’ And so the Maidens told the whole story to the courteous 
Gentleman, who forsooth must tell them his—Imprimis, that his Name 
was George, that he was the gon of the Celebrated Captain Afrino Barza- 
nes, one of the great Lords of Cappadocia. He added, that his Name of 
George was a Christian name ; for that he bad listed himself in a company 
oi Christians. Now this Princess had never heard of Christians ; but, as 
George was a very holy Man, and endowed with miraculous Virtues, he 
did convert her in a very little time, there and then ; but all of a sudden 
the Water was seen to swell like a Mountain over the deepest part, which 
was the Monster’s Habitation, and at the same time the horrid Beast put 
out its whole Head, casting about most fiery Looks, and vomiting whole 
Clouds of Smoke. For Brevity’s sake, I will here omit what took place 
between the bold St. George and the Beauteous Cleodolinda ; for the 
Monster, having laid Eyes upon the Tribute sent him by the People of 
Silene, proceeds lazily to creep bis slimy length to Shore. The Knight 
drew back some five hundred Paces from the Lake, placed the Maidens 
nigh him, bidding them be of Good Cheer, and anon mounts me his Horse. 
Now as soon as ever that Ruffianly Dragon saw him, he Falls me a roar- 
ing more furiously than Ever. Ah! but St. George to astonish him took 
from his Pocket a little Box, all done with lace of Hungary, made by St. 
Epipbania’s own Hands, the Mother of the Three Kings ; the Box con- 
tained his Relicks. He first drew me out Adam his usual string of Beads, 
the Cross whereof, was made of Unicorn’s horn, and the Beads of the teeth 
of that Fish that Swallowed up Jonab. You should have seen the Dragon 
shake his Ears—And how he did sweat and Froth at the Mouth! Indeed 
we are told, some of the Foams did fall upon Cleodolinda her goodly 
Vestment, but St. George wiped it off so cleverly, with the tail of his 
Horse, that he left never a mark. This Scurvy Monster even gave back 
two Steps, but resuming Courage advanced again, bounded three times 
up into the air like a lighteome Goat, and was just ready to throw him- 
selfon the Saint, whom he would have utterly demolished, if he had not 
betaken himself to his Abracadabras. But instead, There lies your 
Dragon, quite overcome by the Holy Talisman—Nay! he succumbs now, 
e creeps me, he shows by a thousands Postures of a Fawniog Dog, that 
he Scan entirely to his Conqueror. 

! the Joy of the Virgins, and all the demonstrations they made of it 
ravisht the Holy Knight. He, well assured that for the Future the Dra- 
gon would be as tame as a Lamb, alighted from his War-Steed, and came 
near to him, and for fear that some venomous Vapors, should still exhale, 
he takes me out his little vial of Holy Water, and rubbed several parts of 
him with it, especially his Tongue and his Tayle. Then, he beckoned 
Cleodolinda and her Companions to draw near, and view in safety the 
vanquished Monster. * * * * They made one another a thousand compli- 
ments ; but Night drawing on, and St. George being resolved to make the 
King’s Daughter enter that very Day in Triumph into Silene, begged of 
her to lend him her Garter ; turning reverently away, like a Godly Gen- 
tleman as he was, the while ehe did it. He then tyed one End of it to one 
of the Haires in the Dragon’s Nostrils and then presented the other End, 
with a courtly bow to the Princess, at the same time clappiog ia her other 
band the Tayle of one of Sampson’s Foxes to chastise the Monster withal, 
if that he should chance to be mutinous. 

* * * * 

It would be too tedious to represent the Terror, Admiration, and Jo 
successively felt by the People of Silene. At length, being a little re- 
covered, they all began to think of paying to the Deliverer the Honoars 
due to him ; and, indeed, the Lord only knows what the good People of 
Silene had done in that Humour, but that the Saintly Gentleman’s Mo- 
desty opposed everything that looked like Vanity. Nay, he would not, 





at first, so much as marry the Charming Cleodolinda, a)leging for his Rea- 


sou his Regard of Single Life ; but being over-persuaded, he did 
her, and they had as many Lovely Children as there be months in the 


year. 

Meanwhile the Devil, who is always a minding of his business (in which 
only article, be it said, he doth unwittingly show a Notable example to 
Mankind, who he ever found preferring the minding of any body ) 
began to put new Spirits into the Dragon, who all this while. it seems, 
had been kept away among many other rare Creatures in the King’s Me- 
nagerie. St. George, being advertised of this, now resolved to despatch 
him entirely. He then gave orders he should be carry’d iato the Forest, 
and there be tyed to twelve great Oaks, till that he dy’d of Hugger. 
Well, the thing was in part executed, but the Virtue of the Relicks’ hav- 
ing somewhat evaporated, and the Monster having broken divers of his 
Chains—he roamed about for some days in the Wood, knocking down the 
Trees like Reeds and Rushes with bis Tayle—and it was then—and so— 
that worthy St. George Fought him as we do see in the Pictures.’ 

He marched out from Sileue, with all the brave Youth of the ina 
oodly procession; and pe ey ry the monster, he his 
auce against him so furiously, that he slew and utterly d' him 

without Remedy. I shall only add, that the English took this ‘Gen- 
tleman for their Patron, Because the two of the above-mentioned V 

who were English Women, or rather the Daughters of two Eo er- 
chants of much substance and worth [named Edward Smith o 

mouth in Camberland, and also/Richard Tomson of Canesham in 
eetshire] did consecrate themselves to him after their deliverance, en 
promised that he would always protect them, and all the People of their 
Nation—which indeed he hatlf done ever since. 

Thus ends the abridged Citonicle. The facete compiler’s exactitude 
with regard to the names and counties of the fathers of the young lady 
converts, is only paralleled id the punctilious minuteness of date,’as to 
the particular day in the yeaf “‘two hundred and ninety-nine [ander the 
Emperor Dioclesian”] when “the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Silene” determined to consult the oracle. 

The exaggerations of this abridgment are not violent depertaitt vom 
the text of the Monkish Jegend of St. George, upon which our‘affection for 
bim is after all found There is little doubt that the author intended 
to satirise Dr. Heylin, @id the other romantic historians—or rather 
sodists, who followed if bis wake, and who about that time, were severely 
handled by, the critics. , 

———— 


THE MAGISTRACY OF FRANCE: 

One of the bappy privileges of which Englishmen are wont to 
is the free and liberal administration of justice among them. bel ae 
other country in which individual liberty is so much respected ; and this 
blessing is certainly for the most part due to the independence of the ma- 
gistrates. What a contrast with the states of the European continents. 
where despotism alternates with anarchy, both alike hostile to real free- 
dom! In fact, liberty has with truth been defined, “the privilege of 
obeying laws only,’’ and, consequently, it must afford a guarantee against 
violence of any kind, agninst that which comes from below as well as that 
which threatens from above. 

Now, laws may be written with great liberality, and framed in a man- 
ner purporting to protect every right of the citizen, and, nevertheless, the 
inhabitants of the country where theee same laws predominate, may not 
be sure against encroachments on their fortune, their liberty, or ey ir 
life. If we compare, for instance, France and England, the Code ape- 
leon will certainly appear to the majority to have many advan over 
the labyrinth which is called the English statute-book ; it has ues- 
tionably those of clearness, brevity, and simplicity. They have 3 on 
the other side of the channel, our innumerable bills of parliament, 
which contradict each other, our thousands of judicial decisions, which 
form so many binding precedents. And yet, in England the property and 
liberty of the individual are protected, and in France they are not. The 
reason is, because in this country the law, whatever it is, is respected b 
all, beginning with the government and the jadges; while on the nth. 

a the 
im- 


nent, the governing powers pretend to stand above the iaw, 
magistrates, we are sorry to say, are not gifted with the spirit | 
pee. , j 
A chancellor of olden times once told to his brother ustices, 
Charles 1X.: “ The matters to which your judgments ap ane: om - 
meadow or the field, not the lives, the manners, or the religion of the 
people ; if you do not feel yourselves strong and just enough to command 
your passions and to love your enemies, as God commands it, abstain 
from the office of judge.”’ Butin our own days, the French magistrates 
judge, not according to the right or wrong of the cage, but according to 
the political opinion of the parties concerned in it. This fact is so well 
—— a pate ons there in hyd sanctity of justice ; and thus the 
constitution of society is, alas! trou in its v i i 
is erie in ie foun ations. erica 
And yet, there was a time when the French wonld boast high-mi 
distinguished jadges, such as few countries then 4 inl the een 
of L’ Hopital, Seguier, Molé, Pithou, Harlay, an Pasquier, adorn the his- 
tory of mankind. When General Foy thundered a Phillippic against a 
prevaricating minister of justice, under Louis XVIIL., he perfectly crushed 
his antagonist by exclaiming, “I sentence you, in going out of the house 
to look at the statue of the Chancellor De L’Hopital.”” And, indeed. 
compare apy magistrate of our own omen with this illustrious lawyer, of 
whom even the frivolous and obscene Brant once remarks that he was the 
greatest and worthiest chancellor France ever bad. Read bis works and 
his speeches, and you will find that there were uever nobler words ut- 
tered by a more — voice. Tohim you may with full justice ap- 
ply the ancient definition of an orator: “vir bonus dicendi peritus,”’ 
And he has, as it were, a perfect retinue of grave and magnaximous per- 
sonages in these presidents and couacillers of French parliaments, whose 
names we have just quoted, and of whom old Montaigne says that they 
were “ lofty souls, stamped with the coin of antiquity.” And traly, these 
great good men, who spent their whole time in the study of ancient litera- 
ean pra ee ay ot gece of jontio ne with the loyalty of the sub- 
» 20 austere virtue which seemed to have 
ios of reeoe esa passed away with the repub- 
though belonging to the nobility (they were called noblesse d 
they stood faithfully by the side of the poe le, and tried to protect ‘nee 
against the encroachments of the crown. They arose with the citizens of 
Paris against the insidious Mazarin, and one of them said nobly and fear- 
lessly to a king, “ The magistracy renders judgments, and not services,” 
The cardinal De Retz, who knew by personal experience how to appre- 
ciate courage, says, “ If it were nota kind of blasphemy tosay that in this 
country there existed a man bolder than the great Gustavus Adol- 


y | phus and the I’rince de Condé, I would say that it was M. Molé, first 


president.” They bad certainly something of a very narro i 

corps, which too often prevented them from applyin ’ taboo viven bo ba 
improvemeut of the law; but, on the other hand B8ame esprit pre- 
vented them from compromising their duty. Montesquieu, Daguesseau, 





De Chou, were presidents of Parliament, and the council 
the Catos of the frivolous French society. One of the darheat thote ta 
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the policy of that Louis XIV. whom bis contemporaries and posterity have 
call the Great, is his endeavour to subject to his own wiil the administra- 
tion of justice, as he did everything else in his kingdom. When a sove- 
reign adopts the maxim that Ae constitutes the state, there is no room for 
freedom even on tbe judicial beach. Good old L’Hopital bad said eor- 
rowfally, pointing to his lovg white beard, as a venerable bishop had done 
before him, * when this svow shall be melted, there will be nothing but 
mud.” This prophecy proved but too true; there was nothing in France 
bat mud and blood. The sanguinary laws against the Protestants were 
enforced by the Parliaments ; a Calas was condemned by them, and it 
became soun extinct, that generation of noble orators, of whose eloquence 
we might say with Longious, that it was “the sound which a high soul 
ives,” 

The last year of the monarchy found the magistracy much degraded, 
and tbe scandal of the Parliament, Meaupon, gave it the finishing blow. 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that the constituted assembly of 
1789, which, correctly appreciated, was one of the most philosophical and 
patriotic congresees which ever sat in the world, reformed thoroughly the 
constitutions of the tribunals, and introduced ioto their organization the 
principle of election by the people, and the trial by jury. The other re 

blican assemblies went naturally too far in that direction ; but even 

uring the fearful revolutionary struggles, whea the political tribunals 
were as implacable as court martials, civil justice seems not to have been 
too badly administered. At least, the wriier of these lines himself heard 
many an old peasant and tradesman speak in bigh terms of the elected 
justices of the peace ; and, on the other band, it is not to be forgotten, 
that almost all the distinguished lawyers who framed the code civi/ under 
the consulate and the empire, had been sent by the voice of the people to 
the Tribuna! de Cassation, the highest court of the French republic. It 
geems, indeed, difficult in a country where, as in France, government di- 
rects al! the wheel-works of the political machinery, to choose between 
the principle of appoiatment for life of the jadges, and their election by 
the inbabitante. The introduction of the trial by jury proved very suc- 
cessful, and is still in force. The French jaries differ from the Eoglish io 
three poiuts; they are now no longer resorted to in civil matters, they 
vote by ballot and decide by majority, and they have the right of declar- 
ing that there exist “extenuating circumstances” in the case of a con- 
victed criminal, and this declaration forces the bench to diminish the 


ty. 
Napoleon I., as Oliver Cromwell did in this country, but to a better 
, Selected those decrees of the republican assemblies which sufited 
Spo taste for centralisation and absolute power, and organised the 
of the judges pretty much as we find them now-a-days, in close de- 
on the minister of justice. The principle of election was na 
y abandoned, and the magistrates are, like all functionaries, ap- 
ted by the secretary of state. The worst feature is that the elevation 
to the bench does not, as in England, imply a large amount of zeal aud 
ience, but may be the perquisite of any still very young man, who 
is fortunate enough to get promotion. And as government alone is the 
fountain of honours and the distributor of promotions, they endeavour by 
all means to please the government, and are but too often inclined “ to 
render services and not judgments.’ The magistrates are, in fact, distri- 
buted into two classes ; those who are removable and those who are not. 
In the first division are the presidents and judges of the tribunals of the 
first. instance, the presidents and councillors of the courts of appeal and 
of the courts of cassation; in the second, the justices of the peace, an 
all the imperial advocates or procureurs and their substitutes, several of 
which are placed near each wibunal er court, ia order to represent the 
administration, and to conduct the public prosecutions. Now, every young 
student of the law who wishes to become a judge, wants to be appointed 
a@ deputy-procurear or substitute—for this is the only way in which ad- 
mission to the sanctuary can geverally be obtained. All the judges have 
in that manner been accustomed to regard themzelves as the delegates of 
the executive power, and not at all as the protectors of the people. The 
fountain of jastice is thus corrupted—for unbappily, men who, when placed 
between their conscience and their worldly interest, choose the path of 
duty, are but seldom met witb. 

tThe civil tribuuals are in the same time onpeenenn or summary; that 
is, they pronounce without the ussistance of juries, upon the offences 
- which are not qualified “ crimes” by the law, and the penalty of which 
does not exceed five years of imprisonment. An appeal may be made be- 
fore the “imperial court,” and at last before the court of cassation, which 
decides the point of law at issue. An inconvenieace, upon which we can- 
not too much insist, is tbat in France, the preliminary process of inquiry 
in criminal matters is made secretly, by a jadge appointed for that pur- 

. A person accused bas not, as in Engiand, the advantage of a pub- 
examination, where he may be assisted by counsel and cross-examine 
the witnesses. He is alone in a prison-bali or in a private room of the 
tribunal, where an artful lawyer puts insidious questions to him, and 
where bis answers—for answer he must—are immediately written down, 
and eventually used agaiaost him. 

The same in!amous | me takes place in open court, when the pre- 
sident of the assize endeavours to catch the prisoner in a net of perfidious 
inter: ogatories, and hunts the unfortunate down without mercy. Fre- 
quently this high functionary misuses the discretionary power which he 
has by law, and interrupts the counsel of the prisoner, not with the same 
brutality or baseness, but much to the same purpose as Jeffreys did in 
England at the unhappy time of the bloody assizes. Very often, in sum- 
ming up, be does nothing but address a second time the jary for the prose- 
cution. This evil isso apparent, that in 1861 a member of the national 
assembly proposed a bill preventing the presidents of assizes from sum- 
ming up, in order to insure impartiality ; but the bill was lost. 

What a contrast with what is going on in this country, where the low- 
est man in the kingdom is entitled to a fair trial ; for no witness can be 
examined in the absence of the prisoner, and no police officer, no magis- 
trate, is allowed to put any questions to him without the previous cau- 
tion that he is not obliged to answer! We have seen distinguished fo 
reigners deeply moved iu beholding thishumane and just proceeding. On 
the continent, the liberty of defence is oaly written in the constitution, if 
even at all; bere, it is rooted in the very life of the nation. 

The depositions of the witnesses before the juge d’instruction are writ- 
ten down, and with this document ia hand, both the president and the pro- 
cureur endeavour to frighten the deponents, and to show contradictions 
between their two statements. They protect to the utmost of their power 
those witnesses who are contrary to the accused, but sometimes threaten 
publicly those who are favourable to him to prosecute them for wilful 

ury. It seems as if these men, having become judges, could never for- 
et that they began their official life in the capacity of accusateurs pub- 
ics, as the law of 1789 had energetically named the king’s advocates, 

The only advantage of this proceeding is, that the witnesses make their 
statements at once, and without the intervention of the counsel ; the lat- 
ter can only ask questions through the channel of the presiding conseiller, 
and the prosecutor is subjected to the same formality. But, then, the pre 
sident objects to many questions. ; 

We have recently read of a case in Eagland, where a prisoner had first 
pleaded guilty, but, on the advice of a counsel, in which the judge con- 
curred, withdrew this declaration, and pleaded not guilty. ‘he jarors, 
although thus morally convinced of his guilt, acquitted him, because the 
material proofs were found insoffivient. Such a fair thing could never 
happen in France, where it is thought a jadicial accomplishment te be 
able to entangle a poor wretch into aa extorted confession. Some juges 
@’instruction give warrants in blank to the police, in order to despatch 
business. What au abyss between such a state of things aud the habeas 
corpus act! 

e court of cassation can send a case before other assizes than those 
of the district in which the crime bas been committed ; but they do it, not 
as bas occurred in Palmer's case, when there seems to be too much angry 
feeling against the prisoner, but in the contrary, when the government 
fears that the population might sympathise with the prisoner. Ia fact, 
the latter can never apply himself for such a change; the public proseca- 
tor has aloue this right. One might think that the French administration 
prefers to see ten innocent persons coademped, rather than to allow one 
guilty to escape. The old lawyer who said that “if he were accused of 
pocketing the tower of Notre Dame, bis first act would be to ran away,” 
had certainly a clear insight into the state of law iv his country. 

The trial begins always, in France, with the reading of a document 
called “act of accusation,” generally framed with much skill by the public 

prosecutor, in whose eyes every accused is necessarily a culprit, and who 

does bis best to infuse the same conviction into the minds of the jury. No 
argument is thought unwortby, and the imperial advocate has recourse 
to the most rhetorical declamations in order to obtain a verdict of guilty 

—for to him a condemuation is a victory. We have seen an amiable 


young man, a substitute deputy-procureur- general, exult in a sentence of 
eath with the joy of astudent who bas won a prige, or a scholarsbip ; the 


wg was to him a promise of advancement in his career. 


asa token of private confidence : “ decordez-moi cette marque de confi- 


to : We have 
, at @ political trial, an old procureur-general ask for a conviction, 


the press : the writer of the criminated article, certainly moderate in com- 
parison with those daily published by the English newspapers, was sen- 
tenced to two years imprisonment, and a fine of £80 ; and the bulky pro- 
cureur-general received the ribbon of the legion of honour. We may as 
well add that this article was written (1850) against a proposed bill, not 
yet a law, destroying universal suffrage, the foundation of the republican 
constitution of 1848, which then governed France. After this bill had 
been enforced as a law during eighteen months, ia December, 1851, Louis 
Napoleon called it a “ weapon of civil war,’’ and made his coup d'état 
in the name of that same universal suffrage which it had actually des- 
troyed. But the unfortanate journalist was, and is, condemned. What 
then shall the French nation think of their jadges? ‘ 

The constitutions of 1830 and 1848 had wisely ordained that no politi- 
cal offence should be tried by judges, without the assistance of jurors. 
Since 1851, things are changed, and now the magistrates of the “ triba- 
nals of correction” judge, or rather condemn, all so-called political offen- 
ders. In 1852, matters were even worse, and thousands of individuals, 
men and women, were, without trial, subjected to transportation, prison, 
or exile, by a commisston mizte, composed of a prefect, a general, and an 
imperial procureur—three devoted servants of the crown. Who then dares 
to speak of justice in France ? : 

Since 1852, all judges are, at the will of the emperor, dismissed at the 
age of 60 or 65. Our purpose is not to enter here into any appreciation 
o! the successful attempt of the second of December, 1851, and its social 
and political results. Our object being merely to dwell on the mistrust 
with which the judges are regarded in France, and to account for it we 
shall only select a few facts which belong to our subject. At that epoch, 
those councillors of the court of cassation who constituted the High Court 
of Justice, declared solemnly that the President of the republic, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, had violated his oath and the constitution, and in 
consequence they summoned him before their tribunal. One of them, M. 
Revouard, undertook even to act as public prosecutor. But they were 
dispersed by soldiers, and the revolutionary enterprise of the nephew was 
crowned with the same success which his celebrated uncle had met with 
at the 18th Brumaire. The conqueror asked from al! functionaries the 
oath of allegiance, and those very judges who had proclaimed him to be 
a traitor and a perjurer, and had been dissolved by violence, came now 
voluntarily forward, and swore fidelity to the man they had called a 
usurper. 

They did not lose their seats on the bench, it is true ; but what was the 
consequence? The highest court in the empire is defiled in the eyes of 
the nation, and obeys, siace that time, blindly the dictates of the govern- 
ment. Two years ago, the court of cassation decided that the police has 
the right of openiog the post-office letters suspected of containing politi- 
cal appreciations, and two months ago, that at public elections, no bal- 
lot-ticket, be it printed or simply written, even if it should contain no 
thing but the name of a candidate, could be put into circulation without 
the previous authorisation of the prefects. The court declared thus offi- 
cially that this much-talked of imperial suffrage is a mere farce. What 
would Michel de L’Hupital say to such successors ? 

M. Guizot, when summoned one day in the chamber of deputies to give 
explanations on some illegal proceedings, answered boldly: “ legality 
would kill us” —(/a /égalité nous tue). If such anti-social avowals are 
made, even by a minister who professes to be 3 puritan, what right have 
governments, setting such examples, to complain that their laws are not 


d | respected by the people? Can the philosopher find any difference be- 


tween anarchy in the administration and anarcby in the streets? The 
one produces unavoidably the other. 

There is one class of tribunals in which the French have still confi- 

dence—the tribunals of commerce. It is true that the judges are simply 
able and honest merchants, elected for a stated period by their jellow- 
towosmen. We believe that there is no fault fuand with them. When 
Charles X. made the uafortunate attempt of July, 1830, which cost him 
his crown, these tribunals alone had the boldness to assert the public 
right. One of the royal ordinances re-established censure, and forbade 
the printers to print any paper without previous permission. The editors 
of the Temps resolved pot to submit, and as their printer refused to print 
the journal according to his contract, they summoned him before the tri- 
bunal of commerce at Paris; and their hopes were not deceived, for the 
judges condemned the printer, declaring that the decree of the king wae 
against the charter, and not entitled to obedience. In fact, this resist- 
ance of the writers, backed by the judicial decision, was the signal for a 
revolution. Let us hope that this true sense of 
in the commercial world. 
Among the justices of the peace—inferior magistrates who decide civil 
suits to the amount of eight pounds, and more, with certain restrictions, 
and also minor offences against municipal law—there are, perhaps, found 
many bonest men. But they are so badly paid, and so much at the dis- 
cretion of the minister of jastice, not being irremovable, that indepen- 
dence is a difficult matter for them. In general, there are too many 
functionaries of every description in France, and they receive, for the 
most part, insufficient emolument. 

Civil and commercial justice is a expeditive and cheap in France, 
as long as politics do not interfere. The laws are exceedingly good in 
that respect, and can be taken as a model ; but under a despotic regime, 
even these private interests are not better provided for than the political. 
In order to prove this assertion, we need only to tell the extraordinary 
issue of a law-suit, some weeks ago, when the imperial court of Paris de- 
cided that a rather dissipated lady, the once favourite of a high personage, 
was not obliged to pay an architect who had built for her a mansion wor- 
thy of a Dubarry, or a Pompadour, at the cost of £240,000. But we avoid 
purposely recent scandal, and have said enough to show that eastern des- 
potism cannot be much worse tban such a state of things—for the most 
dangerous tyranny is legal tyranny.— Tait’s Magazine. 

———$—$—f 


MAUD VIVIAN. 
OHAPTER Iv. 


We must introduce the reader to the Reetory. In a pleasant room 
facing the south, around the window of which the jasmine and climbing 
roses formed a natural framework, and scented every breege that entered, 
sat Mr. Sutton. It was an agreeable apartment ; books everywhere, on 
the walls, on the tables, on the floor ; a few fine engravings of religious 
pictures hung here and there against the dull old-fashioned paper. There 
was much litter of sermons, letters, and manuscripts, around ; he was re- 
freshiog himself, after a fatiguing walk in the parisb, by a letter to an old 
friend. It was on the thinnest of paper, destined doubtless for some 
distant locality. 

“I cannot say why I have ee ( telling you so long,” he wrote, 
“what will interest you so mach. I have seen Miss Vivian, and need no 
longer your detailed descriptions of that young lady ; she is staying at 
Compton with her aunt, Lady Giffard. In her beauty, I need not tell 
you that I have not been disappointed, nor in her accomplishments, 
which are scarcely less remarkable. But I know not how to encourage 
your hopes. Rumour still assigns her to Lord Luton ; but then rumour 
assigns Lord Luton to Miss Crow, the great heiress, who is staying at pre- 
sent at Broadlands. Time must reconcile the inconsisteacy. At the pre- 
sent moment circumstances have arisen to suspend all intercourse between 
the Vivians and Lord Luton, Mrs. Vivian is ill, hopelessly ill ; and Miss 
Vivian shows under her trial the very qualitics which you regretted that 
even your passion could not endow her with. She has, I am sure, adepth 
of character which the scenes ia which you met her were incapable of 
drawing fortb. I have seen much of her, and it needed almost the pre- 
occupied state of my affections to prevent my feeling more powerfully 
than would bave been well aod wise for me the attraction of her charms. 
It seems to me that she is passing at this moment through a crisis of 
events and feelings which may have much result on the course of her fu- 
ture life. You were totally mistaken in your judgment of ber when you 
spoke of ber as ‘cold’ and ‘heartless.’ She has grown up ina very 
atmosphere of worldliness, and yet I could not say that she is worldiy. 
She is capable of a great sacrifice, and I suspect that she is making one. 
I do not think that she will marry Lord Luton, and that from no unwil- 
lingoess on bis part. I will write to you again shortly, and tell you all 
that happens. I scarcely know whether to relate an incident so trivial 
that it probably meant very little, lest you should construe it into mean- 
iog much. Yesterday, fiadiog myself alone with Miss Vivian, I mentioned 
that I had heard from you lately, and that you were the most intimate 
friend I had. She started, and the colour came into ber cheek. She 
made no inquiry concerning you. J added, how deeply iaterested you 
would be to leara that I had seen her. She replied, * Lord Kingsford is 
very good ; you are fortunate in having such a friend.’ She bent over 
a stand of flowers beside which we stood, aud aided, after a few moments, 
‘He is the only man who ever ventured to bint that I had a fault.’ And 
now I must conclude, having left no room in this sheet for my own feel- 
+ a circumstances, with which I troubled you sufficiently in my 

ast. 

Mr. Satton was on the point of ringing for his servant to take his let- 





ance,” were his extraordinary words to the jury. it was an offence by 


ter to the post, when a loud knock was heard at the quiet front door of 





justice is not extinguished) 





the Rectory, succeeded by a louder ring ; a rustling of stiff silks in the 
passage ensued, after which the entrance of the Dowager Lady Broad- 
ands. 


* Ab, Mr. Sutton,” ehe exclaimed, “ you are surprized to see me, but 
I am dying to know how poor Mrs. Vivian is, and am not satisfied with 
the brief account I can gather from the servants at the house, where [ 
have just called to inquire.” 

“ Mrs. Vivian is no better, I fear,” replied Mr. Sutton ; “I saw her thig 
morning.” 

“ Yes, I was sure you would have but just left the house, if I did not 
find you were there. What a sad and sudden calamity ; we all ought to 
prepare ourselves, Mr. Sutton.” 

Lady BroadJands was rapidly reviewing Mr. Sutton’s books upon the 
table ; as she spoke, she seized upon one, a smal) Latin copy of Thomas 
a Kempis. 

“ So you read my favourite, Thomas 4 Kempis. Heavens, what a mesg 
we are all in, Mr. Sutton, if these books should be true, clergy and laity 
alike ; what a life we are all leading. I have long intended to give you 
a call, such an excellent account have I beard of you, but, you must par- 
don my saying so, you have disappointed me.” 

Mr. Sutton emiled, and regretted the fact. 

“ Why, you know as well as myself,” pursued Lady Broadlands, “ that 
there are two sort of lives for a man of your profession—the priest-life, 
and the clergyman of the establishment life. Now, I thought you had 
chosen the first, and I find you haven’t. I have only to-day learat your 
secret from my grandson, Lord Luton, who bas just left me in a tower- 
ing passion, I can tell you, at both Miss Vivian and yourself. I confess 
I can’t understand that young lady ; she must be better than I took her 
for,—so she has refused Luton, and is going to settle down here.” 

Lady Broadlands, as she spoke, took a rapid survey of the apartment, 
its dimensions, and adornments, and went on. 

“It will not do, Mr. Sutton, believe me, it willnever do; you will both 
of you repent it. If the girl has good priaciples, she will be wretched for 
life, if she basn’t, she will go off with somebody else, Luton as likely as 
any one. I see you look amazed ; you thiok I talk strangely ; bat your 
secret is quite safe, whatever you may think to thecontrary. But I have 
a real interest in you, aud should like to save you, if possible, from an 
impradence.” 

~ last there was a pause, and a possibility for Mr. Sutton to be 
heard. 

* Really,” he begaa, “I know not what language, Lady Broadlands, 
to choose strong enough to convince you of the entire groundlessness of 
your suspicions. I have no intention in the world of marrying Miss Vi- 
vian, and she, I will take on myeelf to affirm, has still less intention of 
marrying me. I consider the marriage would be as imprudent a one 
as you could possibly esteem it.”’ 

* You don’t say so ; then, why on earth has she refused Luton? they 
were apgiing for him all the time they were ia town ;—how stupid I have 
been ;—and you did vot know, I dare say, that she had refused him?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Sutton. 

“Then I throw myself on your generosity; don’t mention it, for the 
world, that is, if you can help it, of course,—and you are not going to be 
married, then, after all, Well, so much the better, there is not such a 
stanch supporter as myself anywhere of the Church of England, but I do- 
think at the Reformation we gave up many useful regulations, and among 
them the celibacy of the clergy. How can a man give himself up to the 
spiritual life when he has a wife and children, and a pig and a cow, and 
a horse, and a garden, and all the paraphernalia of a country parson’s es- 
tablishment? But pray, Mr. Sutton, take no encouragement from me in 
any leaning you may bave to the Church of Rome. Nothing shocks me 
more than the changes I hear of all around me in people’s religious be- 
lief ; people seem to change their church as they would their coat. But 
I am detaining you too long. Come and dine with me next Tuesday,— 
engaged? ah, then Thursday ; well, so be it, adieu. What a cheerfal 
room ; your arm, thank you, I sball be glad of your assistance. I feel 
myself already growing infirm. Poor Mrs. Vivian, she must be ten years 
younger than I,—so it is not thought that she will recover—we should all 
be prepared. Thank ye, good-bye.” 

And Lady Broadlands settled her ample silks iu her carriage over the 
retiring figure of her companion, whose sweet face emerged above them. 
She was a poor girl, who would have been destitute had not Lady Broad- 
lands discovered her, finished ber education, and made her companion to 
herself; a post which, however her ladysbip’s eccentricities might lead 
the reader to conclude the vontrary, was neither arjuons nor irksome. 

Mr. Sutton so far availed bimeelf of the information which he bad thus 
unexpectedly received, as to re-open his letter to his friend, and after 
some reflection to add the following : 

“ Do not be surprised at the blotched appearance of my seal, I opened 
the letter myself to add that I have reason to believe that Miss Vivian 
will not marry Lord Lu‘on. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Sutton’s letter was duly directed to Naples, where he had every 
reason to believe that it would reach his friend ; bat Lord Kingsford had 
long since left Naples when it arrived there, having quickened his move- 
ments considerably beyond his intentions, and being tar on his way to the 
Bast, which he had little thought of making bis destination whes he left 
Eogland. Meanwhile, a Compton, Mrs. Vivian lingered long in her last 
illness, and as that became protracted, Maud’s devotion to her mother 
grew more and more intense, and ber cheek paled, and her owa strength 
seemed more and more impaired, till the physicians who were in attend- 
ance on Mrs. Vivian had begun to transfer no inconsiderable portion of 
their anxiety from the mother to the daughter. And there was a gay 
wedding at the close of that autumn at East Hanger, the seat of Lord 
Broadlands, Lord Luton’s own gg: being no longer capable of sup 
porting him against the authority of his father, and the entreaties of b 
mother, and the attraction of Miss Crow’s fortune. 

A dreary day of the late autumn was closing in over the woods of 
Compton. The damp east wind whirled the dead leaves fast through the 
air, and sometimes beat a stray twig against the windows of Mrs. Vi- 
vian’s room. Maud had just read to her mother the psalms and lessons 
for the evening. Illness had done its work on the poor sufferer. Reflec- 
tion had long since begun on that sick bed, first remorseful, then repen- 
tant. Sad indeed had it been, in intervals of racking pain, to look back 
on a false and uscless life, and know that life, with all its opportunities, 
was drawing surely and speedily to a close. Usually reserved about her 
own feelings, Mrs. Vivian bad spoken little of them to those around her, 
but more to Mr. Sutton than any other person. , 

Captain Vivian sat in the apartment, upon an easy chair near the fire ; 
Maud knelt with her mother’s hand in hers by the bedside. 

The physical exertion of speech had become painful; the having 
what was in itself not easy to say, to speak, did not make the task 
less difficult. as 

“ Charles,” said Mrs. Vivian. Captain Vivian rose and came to her. 

“ Charles, we have done very, very wrongly to Maud and to ourselves. 
We might have lived in independence and respectability, we have lived 
in pretence and folly. I cannot expect you both to see it as I see it now ; 
but it seems that I may save you from finding it out asI have done. Isit 
too late, dear Charles, for you and dear Maud to retire from the life which 
we have led ?” : 

Captain Vivian looked gloomily enough. 

“ You know how little we have to retire upon,” he said; “but do not 
distress yourself, dear Mary, with such thoughts. The doctors declare 
that excitement is so dangerous for you. Ido pray God you may siill 

cover.” 
me I shall not recover,” ehe said, firmly, “ nor do I wish it, except that. 
it might enable me to counteract the mistakes which Lhave made in every-- 
thing almost. Dear Mand,” she continued, looking sadly on her daugh- 
ter, “* how have we iojured you.” ; 

It was the day of Lord Luton’s marriage, and ever and anon the faint 
sound of the village bells came borne on the east wind to Compton—a. 
sound of ghastly merriment, with all the associations that it brought. 

“ You have not suffered from this marriage, my child?” asked Mrs, Vi-~ 
vian ; “ob, if you could tell me that you have not.’” 

“ No, dear mother,” answered Maud, “I did aot wish to tell you, for I 
thought you would bear tbe intelligence s0 differently, but I may tell you 
now—Lord Luton proposed to me, and I refusedbim.” 

Captain Vivian started—a flush passed over Mrs. Vivian's face, a 
strange feeling came over her, which sbe found it even at sach a moment 
difficult to put back ; the prize had, then, been in their reach ; it was al- 
most impossible that some of the old sense of its value should not re- 
wee § l am very glad,” she said ; “ I shall die more contentedly now that 
I can indeed believe that you have suffered less from our foolish plans fcr 
your advancement than 1 feared. He was quite unsuitable for you im 
Character, more unsuitable than you could have guessed. I did very 
wrong ; 1 knew all the history of his past life, and how little chance you 





would have had of real happiness, if united to him, and I concealed my 
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Kknowledge, and would have bad you sacrifice everything for the splen- 
. of a miserable marriage. 

one mother,” said Maud, “ you acted for what you thoaght would 
be my happiness. I am sare you did less wrong than I was by ng be 
do at one time to him mpl rm did not love him, nor respect him, a 

t I would have marri m. 

mi I am heartily glad you did not,” said Captain Vivian,” who bad an 
immense respect for the opinions of his wife and daughter, 
dignity had risen considerably at Maud’s confession. 

“TJ can talk no more oow,” said Mrs, Vivian ; “you must leave me, 
both of you, and try to get some rest. I think that I shall sleep. ae 

No more was said at that time, but in the few weeks that remaine , 0 
Mrs. Vivian, the enbject was again and again referred to in conversat - 
with Maud, who found most unexpectedly her new impressions of the 
-earnestness and seriousness of life strengthened much by these oe 
membered conferences. The hour of parting arrived ; it had been in 
‘mercy deferred, but it was not the less bitter, and came at last almost a 
shock and a surprise, as it ever does to all of us, after even the most 
lengthened illness of those we love. \ 

Lady Giffard and Grace were very kind—kind with that considerate 
4cindness which is content to sympathise with suffering, sharing in it, not 
dilating on it, nor makiog it darker. 

It was net long that the question could remain unanswered, where 
Captain Vivian and his daughter should go? what should they do? To 
remain at Comptoa beyond a certain time was obviously impossible. 
They had many iavitations from friends, but these at such time obvious! 
could not be accepted. They had no settled home. It was Maud’s wis 
that they should have one. Captain Vivian was not averse to this, bat 
what a change must such a home as they could now command prove to 
them both. What private fortune Captain Vivian possessed was well 
nigh exhausted ; he had little beyond his half-pay as a Captain in the 
Guards to fall back upon. Maud reverted to ber old and dimly-visioned 
plan of earning her own eubsistence—she would go out as a governess ; 
she was willing to do anything to be independent. At this time it seemed 
to her to be nobler and less humiliating, to be earning her bread in the 
exercise of those talents which she was conscious of possessing, than pa- 
rading them in the world as she had done before, to attract some unwary 
man of rank and fortune to her feet. a 

She looked her position fairly in the face; there was much against 

utting such a plan into execution. Her beauty was against ber here ; 

er manners no less so; the haughty air of exclusive superciliousness 
which had sat so gracefully en Miss Vivian, the belle of a London ball- 
room, would be miserably out of place in Miss Vivian, the governese, 
in any family she could go into. We cannot change our whole bearing 
on a sudden. Self-discipline might do much, bat to self-discipline Maud 
wasas yet astranger. Then, above all other objections, there was ber 
father: be would never willingly consent to this whilst any other 
plan was possibie; and if he did, how could she leave him, bereft at 
— of wife and daughter, in whom his interests had been go closely 

mod ? 

There was a small house not far from Compton, at this time unoccu- 
pied. {t was a neighbourhood ia which they had never before been 
much koown, Lady Giffard and her sister, in consequence of their very 
different views and tastes, having met much less frequently than their 
relationship might otherwise have made them. The house was plea- 
santly situated, overlooking long sweeps of undulating downs ; the grouud 
about it was small enough, but that was all the better. The main ques- 
tion was, whether they could make up their minds to a life eo quiet 
and contracted. At length they determined that they could, and the 
house was taken. 

The neighbourhood talked and wondered: there was a sort of sub- 
dued gladness ia discovering that the Vivians were really, after all, so 
poor. Wedo, I am afraid, all of us rejoice a little in the misfortunes of 
our friends. 

Whilst their plans were unsettled, Maud received a letter from the 
Dowager Lady Broadlands: it consisted of four sheets of large letter- 
paper. The greatest part of it was occupied in detailing her ladyship’s 
own views of various questions of the day—political, social and theolo- 

ical; a corner of it was filled with an offer, so generous and uacalled- 
for, that Maud wept over it the first refreshing tears which had fallen 
from her eyes since her mother’s funeral. It begged Maud to make her 
house for the future her home ; it stipulated for no duties on her part to 
be performed in return for such hospitality. Lady Broadlands would 
still retain Miss Cattermole as her companion; Maud should be her 
daughter; she had not got one, she said, and she wanted one; she would 
represent her mother, or, if Maud thought her too old for that, her grand- 
mother. This kindness was scarcely more eccentric than many similar 
ones of which the Dowager Lady Broadlands had been the secret per: 
former. Her life was, to an external eye, all inconsistency and chaos ; 
but behind this superficial aspect there was an unseen course of daily 
self-denials and secret kindnesses, of which her most intimate friends even 
were unconscious. 

The offer in this case was declined ; but, even though unaccepted, the 
kindness conferred a most real benefit on the pergon to whom it was so 
frankly offered. It showed Maud, what at this particular juncture she 
was well-nigh, in the bitterness of her heart, inclined to forget—what 
kindly feelings and high-minded nobleness of action do lie continually 
beneath the surface of a socicty which seems sometimes all heartlessness 
and sel{-seeking. 

And so the Vivians settled in their new home. Society for them was 
for the future out of the question ; they could keep neither horses to en- 
able them to go out, nor servants to enable them to receive. In the 
small drawing-room Maud’s easel was established ; near it a piano, a pre- 
gent from Lady Giffard. She spent much time in study, The income on 
which they lived was dependent upon her father’s life; she might yet 
have to put her plan of seeking her own livelihood into execution. It 
could not injure her to train both mind and character for the task. And 
Captain Vivian gradually grew reconciled to this new phase of existence, 
and after a while happy init. He took somewhat to reading, somewhat 
to gardening, and considerably to walking ; found some shooting in the 
season, and some fishing our of it. 

They were still in the parish of Comptoa, and Mr. Sutton was a 
frequent visitor. Much did that most excellent of rectors marvel at his 
friend’s silence—more at his non-appearance ; but Lord Kingsford nei- 
ther came nor wrote. Mr. Sutton began seriously to mistrust his powers 
of match-making. 

Another summer had well-nigh passed, and the patches of purple heath 
and golden gorse upou the downs were rapidly losing their magic hues 
with the advancing autumn; Maud stood in ber small garden, gazing 
with saddened heart on the tokens of that change which had already be- 

n to pass over the face of nature. Her eyes were fixed on the furthest 
hills; they had a more serious end intent expression than of old. Perhaps 
she had never looked more beautiful in her days of exquisite robes and 
irreproachable bonnets, than she looked now in her simple dress which 
Annette—who bad refused to be separated from the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Vivian—had fashioned, and the broad straw hat which partly 
shaded her uplifted face. 

The small gate which led into the garden opened, and Grace entered ; 
she was almost at her side ere Maud started and perceived her. 

Grace was brimful of joy, her face was a very springtide of happiness, 
her cheek was flushed, her eye sparkled, she looked almost more than 
pretty, which she often looked. 

Lady Giffard and her daughter had been some little time absent from 
Compton, and had but just returned. 

“Oh, Maud,” began Grace,“ I have come first of all to thank you; it 
was so very good of you, I never could have expected it,—you have been 
to see all my poor peuple, whilst I was away. I have just come from 
little Esther Bennet, who is so full of Miss Vivian. I shall lose all m 
Popularity. Miss Giffard will be nobody in the village. And the school- 
children, you have taken their singing, they are so improved. It was 
ba kind of you.” 

aud smiled. 

“I have received more than I have given, dear Grace,” she said ; “I had 
never been much among the poor before : the chief impression they have 
left, I think, is how much I had to learn which they know already. But 
Ihave not Welcomed you back again. Won’t you come into the house, 
you must be tired wich your walk?” 


“No, thank you,” said “ \d rather talk wi 

wrish to tell you ahe net I would rather talk with you here. I 
Maud stood in the moat encouraging attitude of listening. 

os Pana og Ay gerantame are, dear Maud ; iw are twice as fine 

> ome from ¢ : 

ya aes Aven m the same plants: what care you must 
“You wish to tell me,” repeate — 

tell me, and still shrink fr aot tenet ene secs et Tea 

I can.” 
i No, no, dear Maud, it is very foolish ; I have come on purpose to tell 

pee i tat you would never guess it, it is so strange. I am going to be 


“To Mr. Sutton?” added Maud, with a emile ; “ I congratulate you ; 


and whose 


om telling? Shall I guess your tale? I think | i 


——— 


| mi is what we have been long looking for, but the inteliigence is not 
of y 
“ Yes, bat I—-”” began Grace. 


bet him and your friends judge of your merits, Grace. When is it to 
” 


“T do not quite know, but will you be my bridesmaid, Maud *” 

“ Yes, with all my heart.” : 

“ Here is Captain Vivian,” exclaimed Grace ; “ do not speak of it till 
I am gone.” _ 


. CHAPTER VI. 
It was not until the following 


to society. , 

“I feel almost shy, papa,” she said, as she stood, in her brides- 
maid’s dress, before Captain Vivian, to be examined, or rather to be 
admired, for the result of such examinations might always be predicted. 

Aunette’s genius had risen triamphant over all difficulties of material 
and expense ; she stood in the background, with the proud consciousness 
of a success which defied criticism. 

Lady Giffard’s carriage soon appeared, which was to take them te 
Compton. 

As soon as they reached the house, Maud went at once up to Grace’s 
room, and remained with her until the last moment, not going at all into 
the drawing-room, where the rest of the party were assembled before pro- 
ceeding to the church. 

Grace was in a flutter of nervous agitation ; Maud was the very per- 
son to give her support under the circumstances, with the quiet diguity 
of her own calm manner. 

It was one of the first bright days of May; everything was breaking 
forth into life and beauty. It was the very day for a wedding, as every- 
body remarked to everybody else on the occasion. The church was on 
the very verge of the grounds. Carriages conveyed the ladies ; the men 
walked. Never was a marriage so popular ; Mr. Sutton and Grace were 
the hero and the heroine of that little village world. Work seemed eus- 
pended at Compton that morning: the men and women crowded in and 
rouad the church. Flowers were everywhere ; there was an arch of them 
over the old lych-gate ; there was a carpet of them on the path which led 
to the church doors ; and many a simple breast wished in thought, if not 
in word, that the whole journey of life might be to those feet like the short 
pathway, strewed with everything that was brightest and most beau- 
tifal. 

Maud passed with the rest through the retiring throng. She stood be- 
side her cousin at the altar. A few moments and the ceremony was over ; 
and then, as if all tongues were let loose, a low murmur of congratulation 
and of conversation filled the chancel, whilst the names were being signed. 
Maud stood silent, and solemn thoughts were in her heart ; she couid not 
epeak ; she did not wish to be spoken to. Reverence for the place, in- 
vested to her so short a while ago with such sad associations,—the more 
serious thought which will ferce itself on the mind, regarding the most 
promising aspect of human happiness,—her own changed and lonely life, 
—all rose before her for an instant, and clouded with a shade of care her 
beautiful countenance. Never had she looked more changed from the 
haughty, unreflecting Miss Vivian of former days than at that moment. 

She tried to shake such thoughts from her ; she turned and looked down 
the church : head seemed to rise on head up to the furthest end of the lit- 
tle building. 

Lady Isabel Wareing spoke to her. 

. _ you tell me, Maud. who that is leaning against that pew ?’’ she 
asked. 

Maud looked up mechanically, but to the wrong side. 

“No, not there, on this side,’ said Lady Isabel; “ see, be is shaking 
hands with Mr, Sutton. How very handsome te is!” 

“1am afraid I cannot,’ said Maud. 

He was tall, and, as Lady Isabel had said, very handsome, his complex- 
ion deeply brouzed, as though with long exposure to the weather ; he had 
long moustaches and beard,.and something of a foreign air; his face was 
turned a little from them as he conversed with the bridegroom. 

There was something about him which touched some chord of memory. 
“ Where have I seen him?” Maud asked herself. He turned towards her ; 
she knew him in an instant—the eyes were unmistakable ; he had inherited 
them from his mother, one of the most beautital womeaofherday. They 
were large and clear, dark grey, full of varying lifeand expression. Her 
own eyes met them—there was mutual recognition. He half advanced, but 
others came between ; there was a movement, a confusion, the bridal 
party were leaving the church. She saw him try to reach her before she 
was handed into the carriage, but it was impossible ; another moment she 
was seated in her place, listening to and joining in, as far asher politaess 
could enable her, the prattle of Lady Isabel. 

The wedding guests filled Lady Giffard’s drawing-room ; the bride was 
there, receiving all sorts of good wishes from every one in tura ; there was 
a load hum of conversation, above which might be heard the incessant 
sound of Lady Elizabeth Forrester’s unsubdued voice. Mrs. Butler was 
there, in her best dress and temper, Mr. Butler swelling with not unkind 
self-complacency. The Thompsons were present, and all the individuals 
who composed the dinner party which in our first chapter we attempted 
to describe, with the exception of the officers, and they were to be present 
at the ball in the evening. Many were here now in addition to the former 
party who have not and will not be described. 

Mr. Sutton, moving through a miniature mob which had collected round 
the doorway, led torward to Lady Giffard the stranger who had been ho- 
noured in the church by the admiration of Lady Isabel Warei ng. 

* Allow me to present to you,” he said, “ my oldest friend—Lord 
Kingsford.” 

Lady Giffard bowed, and expressed her happiness, in seeing him—*“ a 
happiness,” she said, ** which she had scarcely ventured to hope for.” 

**I only returned to England yesterday,’”’ replied Lord Kingsford, 
" and received Sutton’s letter but just in time to answer it by my pre- 
sence,” 

Mr. Forrester was talking to Maud; he seemed to be able to get on 
perfectly now with her ; his shyness, which had made him so uncommu- 
nicative a neighbour at the dinner party, where he had last met her, had 
melted before the softness and congenial thoughtfulness which now dis- 
tinguished Maud. 

Lord Kingsford longed to interrupt their téte-d-téte. 

Mr. Butler, wanderiog about the apartment, in quest of some one on 
whom to inflict his platitudes, passed by Mr. Forrester just as there was 
@ moment’s pause in his conversation with Maud, and assailed him with 
some questions about county affairs. 

Mr. Forrester was borne off against his will. Maud was left alone. 

“ Does Miss Vivian remember me ?” asked a pleasant voice. 

A secret consciousness told her that he was near, though she had not 
looked up. 

“T cannot readily forget my friends,’ murmured Maud, “ especially 
now, when they are somewhat fewer than they were.” 

“Tt is a difficult task to forget,” said Lord Kingsford ; “ I have beea 
trying to learn it for two years, and have not succeeded yet.”’ 

*“ And so, Lord Kingsford, you are a friend of Mr. Sutton ; what a tra- 
veller you have been. I have a hundred questions to ask. What do you 
think of the Greek Church? How is your mother ?”’ 

“ Extremely well, thank you, Lady Broadlands ; I saw her last night.’’ 

“ And the Greek Church, what do you think of that?” 

“ You will see all my sentiments in my book of travels, From Mullin- 

gar to Mosul, it is called, I believe,’ gravely replied Lord Kingsford. 
“ I must not tell you what I think, or you will not buy my book.” 
_ Arush aud crush into the dining-room for the wedding breakfast, dur- 
ing which Lady Broadlands, cliaging to Lord Kiugsford, contrived to 
give a rapid sketch of her opinions concerning Miss Vivian and the Em- 
peror of Russia, American plants and absenteeism. 

Lord Kingsford was separated from Maud, nor did he see her alone 
during the mornivg. He remained for the ball, and danced with her se- 
veral times. It seemed so strange, after the quiet life which she had led 
80 long, to find herself the centre of admiration once more in such a scene, 
with Lord Kingsford for her partner. 

She had liked him always, but had never thought that his feelings 
towards her had been so deep as she had found of late that they had 
been. Her own sentiments, severely trained in the school of matchmak- 
ing and manceuvring, were not such in those days as to induce her to 
place a passing affection for an Irish viscouat ia the scale against an 
English earldom in perspective. : . 

He talked cleverly and amusingly in the intervals of dancing, but 
gave no further insight into his owa feelings towards her than he had 
done in the few moments which preceded the breakfast in the morn- 


ng. 

Maud felt languid and tired the next day, after her unwonted dissi- 
pation. 

Captain Vivian was planting verbenas and geraniums in the garden, 
with a view to the coming sammer. 
Maud sat alone in the littledrawing-room, some scattered sheets before 





leas agreeable. Dear Grace, you will be very happy, he is wortby | 
ou.” 


| 
“You feel you are not worthy of him,” said Maud; “ you must | 





= 
her of a poem which she was illustrating. It suited her this morniag,— 
this vague, dreamy task. 

The poem on which she was engaged was a short one of Alfred Ten 
s00’s, called “ Circumstance ;” a page was devoted to each line. She 
had come to that— 


“ Two lives bound fast in one with gélden ease.” 


She was hesitating how to treat it, and had just decided on an interior of 
an apariment in C—— Castle, which she vaguely remembered, for her 
ecene ; @ fire of wood should bura between quaint andirons on the hearth, 
the knight who had appeared in her preceding pictures should sit in the 
most pictareeque of curiously-carved old chairs, the lady upon a low 


spring that Grace’s marriage took place. | stool at his feet. Her pencil was in her hand ; she had not yet begun to 
It was the first occasion since Mrs. Vivian’s death that Maud had gone in- | transfer her fancy to the thick cream-tiated sheet before her, when the 


door was thrown open, and Aanette announced Lord Kiogsford. His 
visit was of considerable length, for it incladed a not very brief conver- 
sation with Maud, she bending over her drawing, and he standing over 
her, and watching her as she worked. We may here add, that in spite of 
these especial advantages which it enjoyed, this particular sheet never 
appeared in the series for which it was intended—it was spoilt by cer- 
tain indistinct and uneonsidered lines which it received on this occa- 
sion ; another, begun and finished under less propitious circumstances, 
was afterwards substituted for it by Maud. 

When Lord Kingsford had finished a!l he could possibly have to say 
with Miss Viviau, he joined her father in his gardeo, and induced 
tain Vivian to suspend his horticultural pursuits for the fall space of 
halfan-hour, as Annette, who watched them from one of the upper 
windows, can testify. 

Then came luacheon, to which Lord Kingsford was invited, and for 
which he consented to remain. And then at last he departed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sutton returned after a very few weeks from their wed- 

diog tour. Lord Kingsford was the first guest who stayed with them 
at the newly-furnished Rectory. He seemed to find a peculiar charm 
in is at this period, for in a very short space of time he paid it several 
visits, 
When Captain Vivian’s verbenas were in their glory, and the laden 
wagons were beariag home the piled-up plenty of the Larvest, there was 
another wedding at Compton, which must perforce conclude this trae 
history of ‘ Maud Vivian’’—a history which does not profess to describe 
the lite of quiet usefalness and noble self-denials which still mark the 
bright career of Lady Kingsford. G. F. P. 


ee 


FROM PARIS TO CHELMSFORD. 


From the Seine to the Chelm—from imperial Paris to a little county 
towa ia raral, calf fattening, corn-growing, fox-huating Essex—is a long 
stride, Yet we took such a stride the other day, and not without mak- 
ing notes. We have compared the two places; and, strange as it ' 
sound, rural Chelmsford had not the worst of the comparison in what the 
French would call the spéciadicé that caused our journey. 

The palace of the Champs Elyeées at Paris was turned, the other day, 
into a palace of agricultural industry, and all the world was invited 








tbe most flattering terms to send to it the best specimens of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry ; and the most ingenious implements for cultivating, 
sowing, gathering, and realising the fruits of a loa. This invitation was 
no hoilow compliment, but was accompanied with terms of Imperial 
liberality ; the barriers of customs’ houses were thrown open for the oo- 
casion, and every beast and every machine presented at the French fron- 
tier was duly armed with agricultural passports, was entitled to a free 
passage to Paris, to free board aud lodging as long as the Exhibition lasted, 
and to a return ticket to the frontier when it was over. 

So handsome an invitation, coupled with the prospect of prizes of 
mouey and medals in astounding profusion, brought together such a 
crowd of exh.bitors as were never before gathered, and probably never 
will be assembled again. The herds and shepherds were sufficient to con- 
stitute a language of Babel. There were Danes and Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners, Dutch and Saxons, Swiss and Tyrolese, Austrians, Bay. 
Bohemians, Galliciass and Hungarians ; French patois from Bretagne to 
Auvergne, from Flanders to the Garonne, mixed with Eaglish provincial- 
ism of every variety from Yorkshire to Devonshire; with Highlander 
Scotch and Lowlander Scotch ; and all sorts of Irish to be heard between 
Galway and Dublin Bay. Moreover, two thousand animals were to re- 
present the beef, milk, cheese, mutton, wool, pork sausages, and bristles 
of continental Europe. 

About the superiority of the decorative part of the French Exhibition 
there was not the slightest doubt. With a palace for a cattle-yard, a na- 
tion’s funds to draw apoa, and French taste to adorn, a picture was made 
up Worth the whole price of an opera-ticket—even to those indifferent to 
the great food question. Grass, flowers and shruba all “ a-growing all 
a-blowing,’’ fountains murmuring into basins, where salmon, trout, ca 
perch, eels, and crayfish of gigantie size, suggested cutlets, matelote & 
marimére, aud potage a la bisque; above, banners waving with golden 
bees, stars, stripes, uoion jacks, crescents, crosses, eagles, single and dou- 
ble ; below, all manuer of horned beasts ; adding to the sights the sounds 
of lowing and bleating in many languages: now a blast from a Tyrolese 
horn, thea a bang-bang from tbe iron kettles which in Switzerland pass 
for bells; while, sprinkled among an ebbing and flowing crowd of visitors 
such as usually fill the Boulevards ou fiae summer evenings, were priest- 
like Bretonnes with vast coal-scuttle hats, close curly black hair, yellow 
oval visages, aud long black tunics; Tyrolean dairy-men with white 
stockings, green breeches, short jackets, enormous calves, and steeple- 
crowned hats ; Swiss ditto, in yellow leather dittos ; French veal-besehere 
in blue blouses and necklaces of prize medals; and Hungarians in hussar 
jackets and white linen Turkish trousers. The Highlanders in Tartan 
kilts, carried away the palm from all for picturesqueness of costume, 
for strength aud for expression half-esavage half-soft, as Mr. Moore once 
sang. 

The Schleswigers—from whom we derive an ancestry of Anglesmen, 
and who continue famous for horses and butter—sent the d’Angein breed 
of small red cows ; which, in a way we need some patient historian to 
trace, were transplanted, at some remote period, to or from North Devon 
and to or from Saxony. Not that the Schleswig full-uddered specimens 
would produce any of the famous Devon beef without three or four gene- 
rations of cultivation. Still, we see the relationship in the same form 
and colour, moderated—by constant domestic intercourse between the 
herd and his cow, by good grass, and by warm winter stables—into an 
expression very different from the wild, curly-coated denizens of the 
Quantock Hills, or the climbers of the Exmoor combes. The d’Angeln 
are sadly angular, but are free-givers of butter-producing milk. An alli- 
ance between one of our curly-coated North Devons and one of these 
tient little red cows, would enable the Agricultural Soeiety of Schleswig 
to add first-class oxen to the exportations which have grown into import- 
ance, and have found their way to Hall, Grimsby, and Lowestoff since 
Denmark was fortunate enough to enter into a railroad and steamboat 
alliance with Peto, and Compaay. 

Holland comes next, with her great, long-legged, large-stomached cows, 

black and white, red-white, and all white or all black, which are familiar 
to us in Cuyp’s landscapes ; they are fed in summer on the rich, coarse 
grass of the polders; stabled in wiater, and supplied with graias of true 
schiedam ; currycombed and made cleanly to an extent which nothin 
less well taught than a Dutch cow could endure. Here we have milk 
again; but this time milk for cheese—the famous cannon-ball Dateh 
cheege that rolls ail round the world with detriment only to weak diges- 
tions. Oa Dutch feeding, these huge cows fill pail after pail of a thin 
quality of milk; bat they break the heart of an English feeder, and eat 
and eat and eat, without accumulating on their bones either fat or flesh, 
Therefore are they favourites in town dairies, where quantity not quality 
is the object ; where the milking operation is performed thrice a day, and 
where food is supplied without measuring quantities. But, a Norfolk or 
a Lincoln farmer would as soon see a boa constrictor, as a Datch heifer or 
ox in his winter yard, feeding among his Scots, his Devons, his Herefords, 
and his Shorthornos, In Paris, iudeed, it is not always safe to have a 
Datch cow ; for, on one occasion the officer who, armed with a scientific 
instrument, protects the Parisians from the diluent produce of the cow- 
with-the-irou-tail, dipped into the pail of the unfortunate possessor of a 
Dutch cow (the best pail-filler in his shippon), and found an unlawful ten 
per cent. of water. Thereupon followed a procés verbal and a fine ; for. 
red tape, not coutiaed to Eugland, held that cows had no. businesg to ive 
more than the quantity of water ia milk which is allowed by municipal 
ordonnance. 
Leaving the buge, parti-coloured, hungry cattle of Dutcbland, with 
their admirable dairymen, we skip the Rhiae provinces. We turn with 
pleasure to Switzerland; where, with the help of watch manufactures 
emigrating labour, immigrating capital, and summer harvests from tra- 
vellers ia search*of picturesque emotions, the people have been able to 
carry to perfection the only system of stock and dairy culture possible in 
such a country, aad have not been dragged down to the level of the 





sant proprietors and metayers of the south of France, or the potato-fed 
boors of Germany. 
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THe Albion. 








The Swiss department of the Exhibition was beautifully got up, for 
very good reasons. Several eminent eow-dealers were there with their 
atock—the Andersons and Quartermains of bovine Swissland, besides 
others, who exhibited for honour and glory, prizes and profit. All the 
associates of the Ranz des Vaches were assembled under the Parisian 
roof, except the mountains ; these included milk, butter, and cheese, but 
no signs of beef in the English sense ; that is to say (to use the words of 
the Devon breeder when explaining the merits of his favourites to her 
Majesty), there were too much threepenny and not enough ninepenny. 
Indeed, we doubt if there were any ninepenny at all. There were the 
cowherds, most of them very ugly fellows, not the least like our notions 
of William Tell in fancy costumes on {éte days ; there were the nicely- 
carved one-legged stools, with straps for carrying them across the milker’s 
shoulders when he travels up to the luxuriant grassy valleys in summer 
time ; there were buckets, carved too, and inlaid with brass and all sorts 
of ornaments, fashioned out of horn and wood by the ingenious cow- 
keepers in their winter evenings. There were belts of leather a hand 
bread, embroidered in red, yellow, blue, cowrie shells and brass-work, fit 
for a bishop’s tomb, with mottos in Swiss, German, or patois, to these 
were suspended huge bells; the ornament in summer of the bull who 
leads the herd, or of the cow who honourably distinguishes herself by giv- 
ing an extra half-dozen quarts a day. But, a British invasion is conquer- 
ing the land of Tell ; and, according to the opinion of the Swiss com- 

ssioner, in a few years Berne and Fribourg, and all the dappled races, 
wilt bave contracted British alliances and have sacrificed their national 
independence to prejudices in favour of roast and boiled. 

Switzerland owns and gives name to one breed, the Schwitz, which is 
the type of a bovine variety that we may trace throughout Europe—one 
of the most picturesque and one of the best dairy breeds, but, in no man- 
ner, @ beef-making. We seem to see arelation of the Schwitz in a dark 
dun Alderney ; the same fine, deer-like head, the same dark-tipped horns 
and busby black-tipped tail, fine muscular legs, full bounteous-looking 
udder ; both have the look, in colour and form of a wild animal, yet both 
have a perfectly amiable and domesticated expression of countenance. 
The true Schwitz bas a dark line, gradually melting to a fawn colour, 
down the back ; is much larger and more active than the Alderney ; and 
would seem perfectly in keeping with the landacape of some northern 
rugged wooded park of vast extent. You may follow the breed along 
the Alps under various names—sometimes smaller, sometimes a little 
lighter in colouz ; occasionally varying to grey—up to the Styrian moun. 

ns ; and there you find yourself in full dispute with the German agri- 
cultural professors, who claim the hovours of aboriginality ; not without 
good show of reason ; for the Murzthal is even more beautiful, and more 
original in dun and grey, with reddish-tipped ears, than our favourite 
Schwitz. These three breeds—Alderney, Schwitz, and Murzthal, with 
their sub-varieties, Oberhasli, Undertewald Pinzgau, and Montafon, can- 
not be improved by any cross on this side of the water. Their destiny is 
to make, not good beef, but rich butter. 

In the neglect of meat lies the chief differeace between British and 
foreign agriculture. Under all circumstances, meat is the ultimate and 
early destination of our live stock. It is the object of which our stock 
Owners never lose sight. On the continent, horned cattle are valued for 
the dairy, for their hides, and for their usefulness in the cart or the plough. 
Even milch cows are put into harness. The Comte de Jourdonnet, a 
French agricultaral critic, contemplates with horror the Eoglish bovine 
alliance, lest it should, corrupting the French docility, give French cat- 
tle a sort of Bourbonite obesity, unpleasing to the Parisian table ; and, 
in sacrificing oxen and cows to the butcher, make them above their busi- 
ness as drawers of ploughs and carts: a very unnecessary fear, the result 
of the prejudice that dreads plougbboys becoming too learned. Foreign 
sheep are, or rather were until lately, considered only in a woolly point 
of view ; chops, cutlets, and gigots having been secondary considerations ; 
haunches and saddies unknown. As for pigs, although lard is an export, 
there seem to be millions bred for the sole use of saddlers and brash- 
makers, in defiance of all established rules for manufacturing streaky 
flitches, or of that fat bacon of which a lump enclosed in the heart of a 
cabbage, bound in a net, aod properly boiled, makes a dizh fit for an em- 


ror. 
Although in Eogland particularly in Herefordshire, Devonshire, and 
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Are the Hungarian, Gallician and Bohemian proprietors wise enough 
to study the history of the rise of Scotch agriculture ?—Will the Austrian 
government learn that something more thaa an importation of live stock 
is required to turn millions of acres of waste into productive, tax-paying 
farms? Such profitable transformations have never been made without 
liberty of speech, liberty of religion, and liberty of trade, nor without li- 
a of communication and fair competition. : Bil 

e did aot linger in the British department of the Paris Exbibitiou, be- 
cause it was an old familiar story. It was pleasant to see among the 
sturdy, tall, broad-shouldered, brown-faced visitors from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, hale, hearty, iron-grey Watson of Keilor, enjoying the 
triumph of the polled Angus, which he found forty years ago the cotter’s 
cow ; and which, by following out the principles of Bakewell and Collings, 
he has made the prime favourite of the best of old judges—the London 
butchers. In the same time he has helped and succeeded in naturalising 
the Short horn and the South down in the north of Scotland ; and has 
welcomed every great chemical and mechanical improvement, 

The intelligent observer would remark of the British department that 
the progress of improvement had reduced British breeds considered worth 
cultivating, to a few which had superseded a number of local favourites ; 
and next, that British farmers, unlike the French, did not adhere to pro- 
vincial breeds, but indifferently fed the best they could buy according to 
market price. Even Ireland renounced her nationality—a most hopeful 
sign ; and, while sending a few of the beautiful Kerrys (one of the most 
elegant of the small breeds,) relied chiefly on choice specimens of Short 
horn cattle, and Leicester and South Down sheep. The Short horns as- 
tonished those who did not know that, for some years past, Ireland has 
been supplying the English cattle fairs with an annually increasing num- 
ber of choice animals of this most profitable breed ; which, in its Euro- 
pean crosses, makes milk, butter, and cheese ; which, in Australia, stur- 
dily strides away with plough or dray, and which, under all circumstances, 
readily, early, and economically fattens forthe butcher. Here it is worth 
remembering that lees than a century ago, English cattle-breeders were 
up in arms against a free trade with Ireland, lest it should let in the na- 
tive long-horned, thick-hided Irish breed to compete with our graziers ; 
the wool-growers being equally jealous of Irish sheep. One of Burke’s 
crimes with the intelligent electors of Bristol (whose jealousy of foreigners 
endures to this day) was his support of free trade in Irish live stock. Now, 
our farmers would be badly off without lean Irish cattle to turn their straw 
and roots into manure, meat, and fat cattle for the Liverpool and Man- 
chester markets. 

The great difference between the British and the French department, 
was, that the latter exhibited animals of perplexing variety of breeds, 
none of them economical beef makers ; the best of them—if we are to be- 
lieve French Agricultural writers—being confined to particular localities, 
cannot be transplanted from their native pastures ; while the British for- 
warded prime specimens of the sires and dams, the ewes and rams, of the 
beef and mutton to be found in our butcbers’ shops. The French have 
plenty of fine dairy catile. French batter is second only to Flemish. 
Among the large French breeds the finest is the Normande, if it is a breed 
which may be doubled. These large-boned animals, fed on the fat pas- 
tures of their native province, fill the dairy-maid’s pail, and, as oxen after 
ploughing honestly for an unlimited number of years, are eventually made 
into what the Freach call beef. By thirty years’ constant care, without 
cross-breeding, it is probable that the Normande could be made a good 
animal ; but, on the ather hand, it is to be remembered tbat landed pro- 
perty is divided in France with every generation, and if not divided, 
mortgaged. Count de Tourdonnet ia the Révue Contemporaire informs 
us that the Normande, the best of the French breeds, canaot be transplant- 
ed, because it requires better grass than most districts affurd. But, in 
England, our root cultivation has made all countries independent of grass. 
This observation is the key-note to the condition of agriculture in France. 
For a hundred years we have been raisiug our style of cultivation to keep 
pace with our improved live stock. In France we find this leading agri- 
cultural writer asking for cattle able to sink down to the level of bad 
cultivation. 

Next to the Normandes come the red Flamande, very like the large 
white-faced beast that is the pride ot Herefordshire and Shropsbire ; also 
good dairy cattle, and slow makers of beef. Then there were the white 





ussex—oxen are used to plough; although in one county you find great 
dairies of the hardy red Devons ; in another of the delicate Ayrshire, and 
more frequently cattle of no particular breed but weil dashed with the 
fleeh-gatbering short-horn—here making butter, there making cheese, and, 
near the great cities, supplying milk aud cream only ; yet, all the varie- 
ties are ally bred and fed with the view of making large, round, juicy 
joints. This object is so well attained by dint of yeais of pains, that the 
roan, white nosed, half bred cow, not quite so thick in the hide as arbi- } 
noceros, after a few years’ duty at such a daityfarm as Friern Manor, | 
near London, or Liscard, near Liverpool, is able, with a few months use 
and feeding, to meet notabilities of the London cattle market in a condi- 
tion of velvety plumpness that would put the best ox in the Parisian abat- 
toirs to the blusn. Such are the results of proper breeding and careful 
education. 

One row of stalls given up to Hungary and Gallicia, under the charge 
of herds as handsomely and more usefully costumed than our cavalry, 
presented an idea of the original condition in which agriculture was left 
after the avatar of the Huns. A pair of buffalos and a leash of white, lean, 
long- legged, active, elk-like cattle, with monstrous spiral horns were there 
to represent a country ; where, for want of roads or markets, flocks and 
herds, in a half wild unimproved state, are watched by horsemen and 





ecarcely more civilised than the plaided bighlanders who bred 


Charolais, a picturesque large breed, resembling Short horns, before fifty 
years’ pains bad given them their present perfect form. The Charolais 
give no milk, and not enough beef, but are bred round the city of Tours 
tor the plough, and fatted when worn out, The best we can say of them 


is, that they are very improvable, and that, allied with the Darbam John 
Bull, they will give more milk, more beef, and will plough not a whit 


less vigorously than the latter. 

After the artist’s favourites, the white Charolais, there followed the 
pretty little Bretonnes—elegant deer-like creatures, proper pets for villa 
paddock, invaluable as the poor man’s one cow, to be fed on roadaides 
or bare moor, tethered or watched by a child. They remind one of the 
Kerrys in colour and size ; but are more elegant, and that is the highest 
praise they deserve—pretty pets, out of place where progress is the order 
of the day. Then followed a long list of varieties called after their na- 
tive provinces, Gasconne, Garronnaise, Agennaise, such as we may find 
in an ancient English cattle picture-book, published before a few cioice 
breeds had extinguished local prejudices, and driven Long horns and 
polled Norfolks into the rank of provincial curiosities not worth culti- 
vating in a national point of view. Among them were dun and buffalo- 
coloured, dark-muzzied, aboriginal looking bulls, of a breed, no doubt 
found by Cxsar when he invaded Gaul, and used by Charlemagne in bis 
conquests ; picturesque as the Schwitz, but givicg no spare milk, and 


black cattle and levied black mail on the !owlands a bundred and fifty | even less beef than the mountaineers. Nevertheless they are prized for 
years ago. | their sturdy draught qualities, and they may be seen admirably depicted 
In the present condition of Hungary and Gallicia these white cattle are | iu the Charcoal Burner’s Charette, painted by Rosa Bouheur. 
invaluable. They live on anything, and trot along a wild moor track as, To follow to the outside tents of the Exhibition, the sheep and pigs, 
fast as horsee, where no horses could go. The Austrain professor who Would be too tedious and technical a task. There, electoral Saxony iri- 
wrote a report on these strange orieatal beasts,—which doubtless came | umphed with her pure merinos, the result of an hereditary idea, whose 
with the Hungarians from Asia—is eloquent on the flavour of their flesh. | fleece is almost golden in value; a single pen of seven sheep was valued 
No doubt, what there is of it is excellent ; but there must be considerably | at seven thousand pounds sterling. For a century the reigning Saxon 
less on a fatted ox of this Pastenvich breed, than on a well-fed red-deer. | family have cherished this hereditary idea of perfecting the merino. 
Yet these were, to the student of agricultural history, perhaps the most | There, too, were specimens of the same breed from the estates of the Hun- 
interesting classes in the exhibition. They were cattle-marks, to coin | garian Esterhazys,—very good merinos, but the best rams scarcely ave- 
@ word, showing where a rich unbroken wilderness began. | raging more than fifty pounds a-piece in price. Witbiu sight, were ihe 
For, if we stepped away a few yards we came to the Scotch depart- pens of the English Seuthdowns, improved by ove tenant farmer (living 
ment ; where peacefully feeding, were to be found long rows of horniess | on the farm ofa landlord uoder whom his father and grandfather had 
black cattle, the polled Angus—square solid cubes of flesh without dint, also lived) until he was able, in Paris, to refuse five huadred pounds for 
orangle—excitiog the loud admiration of French and all foreign breeders| one ram. It was Esterhuzy who, whea Coke of Holkbham showed him 
and butchers to whom the racs- Angus was as new, as the white antelope- | bis breeding flock of perhaps five hundred ewes, and asked him how many 
horned Pustenvich. | sheep he had, replied, with pardonable orientialism, that be did not 
Few were able to understand how a grand lesson in politics and politi- | kaow how many sheep he possessed, but that be had about five hundred 
cal economy is to be learned from those polled cattle and their fellow-| shepherds. To the nou-agricultural, the Hungarian prince would seem 








not uncommon to meet a pony driven to Cork with a firkin of butter on 
one side, balanced by a big stone on the other. That is the foreign syg- 
tem of encouraging agriculture : every improver is obliged to carry one 
or more big stones, in the shape of duties, regulations and monopolies. 

Chelmsford was the nineteenth meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety ; and there was certainly not more than one vew agricultural im- 
plement. During the whole nineteen years it is doubtful if more than 
nine useful new inventions in agricultural implements have been pro- 
duced. But, during that period, the improvement in all agricultural im- 
plements bas been enormous—in many instances equal to new inventions. 

These improvements have invariably turned on the substitution of 
iron for wood. They have been introduced step by step with the exten- 
sion of iron railroads, which have given new markets to Devonshire, 
Wales, Scotland, and all the counties where want of a market made ag- 
ricaltural produce cheap. These iron railroads have carried coal, too, 
for the blacksmith who mends the iron plough, and for the farmer who 
sends for and sets a steam-engine agoing. They have made local agri- 
eultural shows possible, and have carried John Bull, who never stirred 
from home before, to London Smithfield Club, or to Lincola or Glouces- 
ter. They have carried him back a cargo of guano and a threshing-ma- 
chine, with a bag full of new ideas. The result of nineteen years of 
railroads, exhibitions, comparisons, competitions, rubbings together of 
landlord and tenant, and free trade at home and abroad, was seen at 
Chelmsford ; where the yard was full of farmers buying from the same 
manufacturers who, twenty years ago, were satisfied to produce curious 
ingenious agricultural toys for rich landlords. 

In France, where the industry of the little peasant farmers is above all 
praise ; where landed proprietors, driven from towns by politics, are 
most anxious to improve ; where the government buys the best English 
animals at fabulous prices, and specimens of all the best implements ;— 
where there is a minister ef agriculture with a host of subordinates ; 
where there are model farms with fifteen professors, each in the princi- 
pal departments (not more useless than model establishments in other 
countries) ; where government prizes are annually distributed in each 
department among implement-makere, whose respective merits are a puz- 
zle to an Eoglishman with a prejudice in favour of simplicity and dura- 
bility in machinery ; it would seem that the prizes are given not for im- 
proving but for deteriorating implements, for substituting wood for iron, 
and obtaining cheapness at the expense of workmanship. The use of 
iron in agricultural implements cannot be considered worth encouraging 
in France, while the taxes on English iron-made implements amount, 
from first to last. to about forty per cent.; the nominal duty is twenty ; 
extras making the rest. Count Conrad de Gourcey, in his Voyage Agri- 
cole, tells us that the Crosekill’s clod-crusher is one of the most valuable 
implements for French cultivation ; being nearly all of iron, it is taxed 
nearly sixty per cent. But these taxes are on the manufuctured article 
made in Eogland; there is also a handsome tax on bar iron, which effec- 
tually prevents the French blacksmith from indulging in any luxury of 
iron, or in those experiments which bave made great manufacturers of 
emall blacksmiths in Eogland. To add to the tax on iron, there is a tax 
ou coal ; so that, supposing a French farmer able to start a steam-en- 
gine, he is puniehed in a tax every time he lights a fire ; and, to keep 
iron in countenance, there is a tax on Wood. A writer in the Réoue des 
Deux Mondes exclaims with pardonable vanity: “ The French agricul- 
tural steam engines are as good as the English, only the English makers 
sell a hundred where the French sell one.” The trath is, that whether in 
doors, windows, or steam engines, the I’rench fail to make a good fit, so 
of course the French engines do not last long; but, the writer forgets 
that large sales make good workmanship in mechanical work. The state- 
logic on this suqject is curiously bad :—The French farmer is not so rich 
as the English farmer, therefore he is kept poor by being taxed. He can- 
not afford a plough team, therefore he must pay twice as much as an 
Englishman for a steel digging fork. At Chelmsford there was a great 
sale for a broad-cast artificial manure distributor, invented by a Norfolk 
farmer. How could French farmers venture on such purchases? Guano, 
nitrate of soda, and other valuable manures are foreign productions, and 
subject by French law tv a duty of twenty francs a ton, if they arrive, (as 
they almost always do), in a foreign ship. 

Io a word, the French farmer connot move to merd his ways without a 
tax, and has not even the privilege of grumbling in priat or by petition. 
But, tbat is not all. Suppose his ox or cow fit for the butcher, the vete- 
rinary regulations complied with, and the journey to Paris made without 
any accident to the driver’s passport—at the gates of the city he has to 
pay an octroi of about seventeen shillings a head for every beast ; or he 
may sell outside, as he generally does, say at Poissy. But there he has 
only one customer—the incorporation of butchers; he must take their 
price, (and they settle that among themselves); or he mast go back 
again, The animal, having been duly taxed and registered, is knocked 
on the head with a hammer many pounds too light for humanity, but 
regulated by ordonnance ; and then the meat, duly divided, is categoried, 
priced by another municipal authority, and sold to the excellent cooks 
and bad judges of meat ia Paris. 

The agriculture of France, as a matter of fact as well as of example, 
affects the stomachs of ali Europe. There has been too much sounding 
of trumpets about prizes and exhibitions ; as if such paraphernalia were 
more than the flowers of a feast—as if the rewards of any prince or po- 
tentate, or professor or prefect, could create prosperity. Isolated, in- 
spected, regulated, taxed, trammeled, octroied, France is annually get- 
ting nearer chronic dearth. One fact will prove the truth of this warn- 
ing : a third of France lies, every year, fallow—that is barren—for want 
of the system which, in Eogland, by artificial manures, sheep, and root 
crops, is doing away with the fallow-system entirely. Thousands of 
acres of good moorland in France remain unreclaimed, because landlords 
and tenants, alike heavily taxed, cannot wait three years for profits. 

France can never be safe while her rural population lives, ia a hot-bed 
system of agriculture, from hand to mouth. For progressive agriculture 
we must turn to the English-speaking races, where the land—in spite of 
the trammels of lawyers, of which we trust one day to get rid—is ex- 
ploited, to borrow a French word, by the joint capital of landlord and 
tenant, (who are continually stirring up one another to improvement), 
and by the demand created by railroad communication with cities un- 
walled, unpassported, and unoctroied. 


————=a——_—_— 


LEIPSIC BOOK FAIR, AS WE SAW IT. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER, 


When we visited Leipsic it was not approached by railways, Oars 
were the days of travelling-carriages and post-houses; of Schwager and 
of Schmeergeld. 





countrymen, the shaggy-coated, long-horned West-highlanders. A hun- | 
dred and fifty years ago, the lands and the population among which these 
perfect specimens of beelmaking cattle are now bred, were in a condition | 
more barbarous than avy part of Hungary and Gallicia. Such angular 
and large-boned cattle ; bred, fed, starved, on the mountains and damp 
rash-covered valleys, were originally stunted in size and shape, by cold 
and hunger. The people—withaut commerce, witbout roads, izolated by | 
language from the Lowlands, divided among themselves by a thousand 
feads—scratched the soil with a rude spade, or a ruder plough, to grow 
@ few oats near their miserable uts ; and, on these, with the produce of 
lean cattle cold at lowland fairs, and the salted flesh of a worn-out cow, 
or sheep, or goat, they managed to exist with the help of salmon from 
the stream, and deer trom the forest. But, by degrees, the influence of a 
free and stable government was extended to the most remote parts of 
Scotland. The sword of Calloden was followed by the roads of General 
Wade. Laws, justly and firmly administered, gave tranquility, opened 
up markets, and created commerce ; and thus men of inteliigence and ca- 
tal were attempted to settle in regions that were considered then, as 
rbarbous as the American backwoods, 

The highland proprietors—whose strength had once been counted in 
men, and afterwards io the cattle when they sent wholesale (as Hunga- 
rian and Australian proprietors now do) to distant fairs—imitated the 
southern landlords, aud sought tenants who would pay in money instead 
of in kind. With such tenants came the implements of the couth, and the 


southern notions of improvement in live stock. The principles which bad 


been applied to English cattle, were-applied to Scotch cattle with a de- 
gree of success which bas long been known in the English markets, In 
seer the changes were as great asin the cattle. The original black-faced 
highland sheep of which a singular parallel exists in the Hungarian upright 
spiral-horned breed, was improved in shape, and spread over mountains, 
where previously black cattle starved ; and the black sheep itself was su- 
ed, on superior pastures, by the more profitable, but less hardy 
viot. Representatives of these highland tribes and colonists were all 
in Paris, the results of large well-cultivated farms, of great crops of tur- 
nips, oats, and even wheat ; representing the capital and the implements; 
the work of the iutelligent farmers and labourers ; a thriving commerce 
in agricultural produce, aud an enormous consumption of manufactures 
in districts, which, during the “ forty-five,” the Court of Versailles justly 
considered as the miserable haunts of waglike savages. 


to have had the best of the reply ; for, it conveyed the idea of something 
like two hundred thousand sheep ; but the Norto/k flocks are only parts 
of a great agricultural machine ; they tread and fertilise land otherwise 
barren, prepare the way for great crops o/ corn, aud yield an annaal pro- 
fit in meat and wool of something like twenty shillings each. The Hun- 
garian flocks represent nothiog but great plains of natural grosses for 
summer feed, and hay for winter feed; ou which, as an average. they 
yield a profit of something like five shillings a-year to the owner of the 
sheep and the land. Thus we may venture to say that a thousand Nor- 
folk Southdowns represent more wealth than ten thousaud, and more 
rent than one hundred thousand, Hungarian merinos. 

As long as sheep were only valuable fur their wool, and only eaten 
when their four-year-old teeth had began to wear out, the merino tra- 
velled steadily northward from Spain even to Sweden ; attaiued perfec- 


_ tion in Saxony ; and destroyed the mutton of hundreds of native breeds, 


Australian colonisation in its turn has, within twenty years, however, 
destroyed the value of the inferior merino wool, previously grown by 
those who could not give Saxon care and skill to their flocks; aud now, 
Eogland exports common Australian wool to Germany ; importing only 
the fiuest Saxon qualities. At the same time, the increasing meat con- 


sumption created by steamboats and by railroads makes a succession of 


joints pay better than clipping, every year, two or three pounds of poor 
wool. Hence arises a demand for Evglish Dishleys, Cotswolds, and 
South-downs, Scotch black-faces, and Cheviots, to make two-year old, 
instead of five-year old mutton, of the foreign scraggy breeds. 


tog the services of the showman, unless they secure a good deal more 


thao rams and ewes, they will be sadly disappointed. They must have, 
besides, tenants with enterprise and capital, and they must establish 
easy intercourse between the country and the city, to imitate Britain, 


north and south. 


Passing the pigs without comment, we are brought to the implements, | 
which covered acres of the Champs Elysées—four or five times as much | 
space, in fact, as they covered at Chelmsford ; but the Chelmsford exhi- | and pipe-stic 
bition was a vast bazaar, or fair for business; and there the prizes were 


Thus it 
is that emperors, kings, princes, and princesses give large prices to our 
breeders; but like the lord who bought Paoch and Judy without secar- 


We travelled slowly and pleasantly ; and crossing the bridge over the 
Eister—the narrow passage by which the French were forced to make 
their disastrous retreat—we had soon evidence of the influx of strangers 
who had preceded us. Though Leipsic is amply provided with inns of 
all kinds, they were so full that the walks and open spaces which had re- 
placed its fortifications were covered with carriages and waggons and with 
the men who were stationed to watch them; and here and there a dark 
and turbaned group, seated thoughtfally upon the ground, reminded one 
of the outskirts of an Eastern camp. 

Had it not been that apartments in the best hotel had been secured 
for us by a friendly publisher, we should scarcely have found a resting- 
place. 

The 
ture ; the accumulated purchases of the week were beil 1 } 
porters on the waggons that were to carry them to their various destina- 
tions, or were lying in heaps upon the pavement, This was near the en- 
trance. As we proceeded, we found that not the Bruhl merely—itself a 
wide and rather long street—but all the streets and squares, either paral- 
lel to or leading out of it, were filled with stalls and booths covered with 
every variety of merchandise. Tulle from Nottingham ; yarns from Man- 
chester ; bijouterie from Paris and from Carlsrabe ; glass, more clear 
than crystal of the rock, from Bohemia; the sbawls and printed muslins 
of Austria ; Marinirt eels from the island of Rugen, in the Baltic ; cot- 
ton goods from Eupen and from Haarlem ; fars from Siberia ; Datch slip- 
pers and toys ; Saxon cloths ; Turkish pipes; and watches from Chaude- 
fontaine. 

The upper floors of the ho 
domestic architecture, rich wi 
gay with tbe temporary signs 
bung out in honour of a féte, 

i ing. pee: 

* a take ahem wae exhibited lines of carriages, of every description 
and price ; in one street nothing but earthenware ; in another, Pot ar- 
moury of brass and copper kitchen utensils ; here a whole street of pipes 
ks ; and, a little further on, an avenue of leather breeches, 

filled and floated by the passing wind. In one of the suburbs was a line - 


streets were in all the bustle and activity of arrival and depar- 
being piled by busy 


uses—some of them magopificent specimens of 

th scrolls and mouldings and cornices—were 
of wholesale traders, which, like banners 

projected from the walls in all the varieties 





scarcely a consideration. At the Champ Elyeées, balf the things shown | of stalla, devoted entirely to the sale of ribbons—showy as & bed of tulips 


were toys, tricks, or weak expedients to make wood and sheet-iron do the | —an 
work of iron bars and solid bolts. In the olden time of Ireland is was Moorfields. 


| the ancient trader of 


lici for costume as 
d their occupants as solicitous Poles, Arme- 


Amongst the buyers and sellers were Russians, 


1856. v 


The Albion. 





485. 














al reeks, Persians : and the peasantry for leagues around, 
pm By Ses to time, and giving by the variety of their’costumes, 
a novelty and interest to the scene. One of the most remarkable 


t liar in 
ae eno iis thick single petticoat, which is tightly drawn across 


d, 
bea, ea and somewhat stalwart leg, 
too, were in languages as various as the costumes, 
was applied to the weres of a Parisian bijoutier. 

It is with its books, however, that the fair at 


and the Kalon of Plato 


dresses, | 
he female peasantry of Alten- | regiments of the Corps of Grenadiers by the Emperor, which certainly 

its effect, was that of the fe pe ome them wae the grandest miler epootante I ea saw in te - ; 
d shows off aw cot- | three miles to the north-west of the town an immense plain, sparsely 

scarcely reaches as low as the asp ao advantage. The signs, | covered with grass, extends for a great distance in front of the Palace of 


| 


Leipsic is most generally | the whole 
associated. I had expected that the whole place would have been redo- | after ten o 








RUSSIAN SOLDIERS ON PARADE. ' 
The great event of to-day was a review of all the Guard and of some 


mes of peace. About 


Petrovsky. Itis quite level—a strip of veritable eteppe—and as there is 
not even a shrub upon it there can be no better parade ground. Thither 
population of Moscdw, gentle and simple, began to flock soon 
clock, and by eleven an immense crowd of persons, which at a 


Jent of the press—tbat the very breathing of such an atmosphere would | little distance suggested thoughts of distant Epsom or the remoter Phe. 


have made me learned—and it will scarcely be thought credible that a 
stranger may pass through its streets a hundred times ee —e 
aware of the existence of a publisher, except from an occasional sign- 
board, or a title-page in the window of some retail shopkeeper. - a part 
of the open fair, books are its least important article. The publie ae 
like stars, and dwell apart. Their Borsen Halle, which had very — y 
been completed at a cost of 30,000 thalers, was as jealousy closed -. x 
intruders as the Babel of Bartholomew-lane ; and it was only throug [ - 
introduction of a publisher from Carlsrube that I had the privilege of ad- 
mission. It isa plain, handsome building, of which the lower story ss 
appropriated to the booksellers of the place—who settled their accoun . 
once a week—and the upper floor was used for those half-yearly meet- 
ings which bring to a single point the whole book-trade of Germany. 
place where they chiefly assemble is a well-proportioned room, od b 
eighty and a hundred feet long, with a gallery at each end, supported by 
handsome columns, and reached by a spiral staircase, very gracefully con- 

ted in iron. 
fear benared ; and about a bundred writing-tables, each large enough to 
accommodate two persons, were placed for their use. 

When the books, which were to be paid for, bad been ordered, a ticket 
had been delivered to the publisher or bis agent who had supplied them, 
and this served as the voucher for the accounts that were now reciprocally 
produced. hen te: 

For their settlement, each man bad entered the roo with his ledger and 
his “ geld sack,” paying to one and receiving from another in actual cash ; 
a process so clumsy and so primitive, so little removed from a state of mere 
barter, that—even intruder as I felt myself—{ could not help suggesting 
tke adoption of something similar to the mode of settlement so long in 
practice at the “ clearing-house”’ of the London bankere. My companion 
readily admitted its advantages, but seemed to think that there were in- 
surmountable obstacles to its introduction. As it was, they sat at their 
tables like the money-changers in the temple. 

The payment of accounts, however, is not the only business of the meet- 
inge. Improvements are suggested in the regulations of the trade, works 
that require co-operation are discussed and decided upon, and the eale of 
those lately published, or in progress, is extended. 

If the particulars I obtained were correct—and they were, at any rate, 
collected upon the spot from persons of competent information—the Book- 
fair Catalogue is not to be taken as an index either of the amount or na- 
ture of the books disposed of or produced. 

It is merely the undistinguishing record of every work that has been 
published throughout Germany from Michaelmas to Easter, comprising 
sometimes upwards of 3700 ; and, with the number published from Easter 
to Michae)mas, we should have an annual total of rather less than 7000 
for @ population of 35,000,000 persons. 

The Germans have an honourable pride in referring to it as an evi- 
dence of their mental superiority. They reminded me that in Eogland 
the average of the preceding twenty years was something more than 
1000 works for a population of 24,000,000 ; and in France, even recently, 
very little more than 4500 for a population nearly equal to that of Ger- 
maby, to say nothing of the extensive colonies of the one, or the univer- 
sal language of the other. “ We leave,” exclaimed a German critic, “to 
the French their glory, and to the English their bags of gold, and rest upon 
our books.” 

But the distinction they claim is made doubtful by the nature of the 
data upon which their comparisons are founded. Of the works con- 
tained in one of the half-yearly catalogues what portion attain—I will 
not say a permanent rank, for that is the lot of very few in any country 
—but what portion become even part of the current literature of the 
day? 

Tao not know what the practice may be in France; but in England no 
work, I believe, appears in the London Catalogue below the dignity of 
a volume, small or large, and very few that are not of respectable pre- 
tensions, whatever may be their success. In Germany, on the contrary, 
the catalogue is increased to its present extent by inserting the title of 
every separate sheet that issues from every press in every city, town or 
village of the Confederation. Works without value of any kina, whose 
circulation must be confined to the taproom or the kitchen, pamphlets 
on the most trifling matters of local interest, school-books and children’s 
books, maps, and single sheets of music, are all brought in to swell the 
triumph of the German catalogue, and raise its people as a nation of 
writers above those of France and England. 

Yet in the class of literature which, then, in every country was engros- 
sing too large a portion of talent and attention, what-were the names 
with which the booksellers’ on were placarded even in Germany itself? 
Those of Spindle, Tieck, and Puckler Muskau were laid aside ; while 
Bulwer and Marryat, and Cooper and Scott ehone forth in emblazoned 
Capitals in every town from Berlin to Munich, and even in many of the 
villages. Of the ‘“ Pilgrims of the Rhine” there were five different trans- 
latione. And in the graver departments, what were the world-known 
works of the day which raised the total of that Easter catalogue to nearly 
3200? This I was unable to ascertain. 

After visiting the Borsen Halle I was invited td one of the soirées 
given, during the fair, by the publisher and proprietor of the celebrated 
Conversations-Lexicon. The scene of his hospitalities was a suite of 
eight or nine well-lighted rooms, ornamented with pictures and caste. 
Card-tables, portfolios of engravings, and an abundance of light refresh- 
ments were provided for the gueste, and our host received us with the 
easy tone of a person accustomed to good society. The company consist- 
ed of publishere, men of letters, professors, civic authorities, government 
officers, a few strangers, and the é/ite of Leipsic ; and during the.evening 
about five hundred persons must have presented themselves. 

In its crowded rooms, in the absence of female society (a few ladies of 
the family only being present,) and in the univereal buzz of conversation, 
it reminded me of the soirées of Lafayette at Paris; but at Leipsic, 
though there were several men of talent, there was no world-distinguished 
‘ celebrity,’ while at the house of Lafayette there were few that were not 
remarkable, either as politicians, painters, sculptors, or men of letters: 
David—as great a lover of his art as Michael Angelo himself—might be 
seen, standing by his own bust of Lafayette, in conversation with Béran- 
ger : Constant and Sismondi were encircled by admiring groups : and the 
most notable members of the opposition were in earnest though often whis- 
pered discussion upon measures which were then preparing the elements 
ofa revolution. At Leipsic, on the contrary, it was a level, though not 
@ barren, surface. 

The house of our entertainer was connected with his place of business, 
which I visited the following day. There is something noble in the ope- 
rations of an extensive printing-office. They remind one of the myriads 
of human beings whom every preseure of its dingy machinery is supply- 
ing with amusement or eseniien. The sheets that were then being 
thrown off would be circulated through the greater part of Europe, and 
would be read also by thousands who had exchanged their Vater/and 
fur the wilds of another hemisphere. It was the Penny Magazine of 
Germany. 

I was shown forty-two presses, three of them steam and seven Colum- 
bia ; the rest were of various degrees of improvement. The largest steam- 
press delivered six thousand double impressions per diem, About 220 men 
were in one way or other, employed ; and the gas for lighting the premises 
Was manufactured upon the spot ; which was at that time considered a 
symptom of advance. 

_It might altogether be regarded as one of the first establishments of its 
kind in Europe ; and its spirited proprietor was said to have latter! y made 
eats thalere (about £3000) by each edition of the Conversations Lez- 
abie to displace “igs that even Kollman’s Pfennig Cyclopadic had not been 

As my visit to Leipsic had chiefly reference to books, we went from the 
printing office to the Public Library, containing about 40,000 volumes* 
and 2000 MSS. So, at least, I was informed by the librarian, or his re- 
presentative ; but he did not seem a very intelligent person, for he at the 
same time said that there wag nothing amongst them particularly curious. 
Yet I was told by the Hofrath F—— at Dresden that the Leipsic collec- 
tion included a specimen of printing dated in 1454, and two copies (ove 
on vellum and ove on paper) of Guttenberg’s Bible in double columns of 
thirty-two lines each, known among collectors as the Mazarine. 








* The Handbook says 80,000: but at th 


tain that it is the University Lintery to is distance of time I am not quite cer- 


which my own note refers. 
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The number of members was then between three and | use of the Empress and of the Imperial family, 





nix, were assembled in front of the prodigious masses of troops which 
stood like blocks of granite on the plain. The Infantry were drawn up in 
columns of companies of four divisions, their front extending over a space 
of a mile and a-balf, their depth being half a-mile. The Cavalry were on 
the right flank, the Artillery on the right and centre. They took up their 
ground at 10.30, and many of the regiments had to march a considerable 
distance in order to reach the field, but the greater number of the troops 
came from the vast camp close at hand, of which I shall have more to say 
hereafter in a future letter. The day was rather unfavourable, inasmuch 
as the wind was high and rather cold, and clouds of dust were driven all 
day over the dusty steppe; nor was it always that the sun could force 
his beams through the gray dull clouds which menaced us with rain all 


The | day. There were several hundred carriages and droskies on the field, and 
between | of course the ladies, who dearly love such sights, and who are not at all 


averse even to their little bit of bloodshedding, were in great force. A 
large green marquee, lined with red and open in front, was erected for the 
and a space was kept clear 
before and behind it by a line of very obliging and civil gendarmerie. 
This was the favourite spot for the crowd of nobles and mojiks, and all 
day it was a perfect coruecation of uniforms and Paris bonnets. 

It was near | o’clock when the Emperor made his appearance on the 
right of the line. He was followed by a very large staff of General offi- 
cers, by a numerous Etat-Major, and by a suite of foreiga officers and 
strangers who were invited to be present, and who were mounted on 
horses from the Imperial stabies. The Emperor wore the uniform of a 
General officer—a helmet with plumes of cocks’ feathers, white, yellow, 
and black; a dark green frock-coat, with gold lace collar and cuffs, 
shoulder-straps, the red riband (of St. George 2), and a star and cross on 
his breast, and scarlet pantaloons with gold stripe. He rode a horse of 
great symmetry and grace, which moved with paces as regular as those 
of a veteran soldier. As His Majesty approached the line he quickened 
his pace into a gallop and rode from the proper left to right at tull speed, 
followed by a wavy cloud of plumes, flashing steel, gold and silver, and 
hazy dust, all down the line, the troops presentiag arms, the standards 
and eagles being lowered, and each regiment cheering as the Emperor 
passed. Turning up to the left again, the brilliant Staff, rode at an 
equally rapid pace alottg the second line, and in like manner passed the 
front of all the divisions. The cheers were measured, and the sound of so 
many voices crying out ‘Long live the Czar,” mingled with the strains of 
the national anthem, bad a very fine effect. The Emperor then rode to 
the front of the marquee, and dropping his sword, saluted the Empress ; 
his Staff, Aides de-Camp Generals. Aides-de-Camp, and the foreign officers 
placed themselves on the left of the marquee, and the march past began 
from the right of the line. First there came a squadron of Gendarmerie 
& Cheval in light blue, with white facings, and helmets, mounted on very 
fine horses. Then came the Circassian escortof the Emperor—the same 
showy handsome cavaliers, with surcoats of fine chain armour, of whom I 
spoke in a former letter. The art of manufacturing this very flexible ar- 
mour is said to be extinct, and most of the head and breast pieces wora 
by these wild horsemen are of great antiquity ; there are, indeed, rea- 
sons for believing that some of them belong to the time of the Crusades. 

The corps of cadets, three battalions strong, next passed, and it was in- 
teresting to observe how these young soldiers, consisting for the most part 
of the sons of the noblest families in Russia, seemed emulous of the bear- 
ing and sternness of hardened warriors. [Every one is armed and clad and 
carries his pack like a common soldier ; and in their ranks marched two 
of the Imperial Princes. The anxiety of the crowd to see the review was 
so great that the gendarmerie had some difficulty in keeping the line, and 
old Generais might be seen struggling to get to the front with as much 
eagerness as if they had never seen a regiment in their lives. On arriv- 
ing before the Emperor and the marquee in which the Empress was placed, 
each company of Infantry cheered loudly, and the Circassians, with wild 
hurrahs, suddenly put their horses into a gallop and dashed past at full 
speed, checking them as quickly at the other side. The eagles and stan- 
dards were carried on the right flank of each battalion by non-commis- 
sioned officers and a guard, ~~ * they passed every officer and soldier in 
the crowd saluted them. The Emperor also dropped his sword and raised 
his hand to his helmet when they came before him. With pointed toes, 
depressed at a sharp angle to the ground, and measured tread, the Guard 
began to march past amid the admiring attention of the vast assembly of 
spectators. As well as I could ascertain, the companies were 65 file in 
front, but the order was so close it was difficult to count them with accu- 
racy. The Preobrajenski Regiment is the senior regiment of the Ruesian 
army, and owes its origin to a band of the youthful companions of Peter 
the Great; while he was as yet a little boy at the village of Preobrajenski 
(or of the Assumption,) in the neighbourhood of Moscow. They played 
at soldiers together, and as the future Emperor grew up the Boyards sent 
their sons to join this military confraternity, which was known by the name 
of the village at which Peter lived. From 30 or 40 their numbers in- 
creased to hundreds, and the Emperor, even then intent on making Rus 
sia great, gave the young warriors such privileges that it soon became an 
object of ambition to join them. 

At length they were formally embodied, and enlarged by enlistment 
and conscription, and the idea of forming regular regiments having once 
been popularized, the disorderly Strelitzes were destroyed, and the Pre- 
obrajenski Regiment was made the unit of that huge military notation 
which has so long puzzled and dismayed the astutest political arithmeti- 
cians of Europe. It so happens that on the 18th of last August the Preo- 
brajenski Regiment was, for the first time since its original formation, 
stationed in the neighbourhood of the village from which it derives its 
name, and the inhabitants seized on the occasion to give the men a grand 
feast, and much military rejoicing at night and great civil repentance in 
the morning were the natural results, Tbe men are on an average six 
feet and half-an-inch in height, but the effect of their stature is increased 
by a high casque of black patent leather, with brass plaque-plat: and 
spike, from which waves a flowing crest of black horsehair ; they wear a 
tunic of dark green with red facings and double breast, white side belts, 
and white trousers, and they carry a cowhair knapsack, patent leather car- 
touch-box and brass mountings, and tin canteen. Each man is armed 
with a short thick sword in addition to bis bayonet. The band is richly 
and fantasticaily dressed, and in front of it there marches a giant of a 
drum-major, upwards of seven feet high. Many of the soldiers are 6 feet 
3 inches, and they are nearly all stout, well proportioned, and athletic 
men. One of tie few English officers on the ground was of opinion that 
“7 did not march as well as the Guards, the corps to which he belongs, 

he Paviovsky, or the Regiment of Paul, presents an appearance 
which would be grotesque if it were not imposing. All the mena—pray 
do not laugh—have cocked noses. Every soldier with a nez retroussée, 
who is of the proper height, is sent to this regimeat, which was formed b 
Paul in one of his eccentric freaks, anda very determined pug is eligible 
if it be accompanied by sunken eyes and high cheek bones. But more 
than this—the men, clean shaven, like all Russiaa soldiers, except on the 
lip, wear their moustaches brushed upwards towards the ears, which gives 
them a strange and savage aspect. This bizarre and ferocious appear- 
ance is increased by the shape of their head-dress, which is like a sugar- 
loaf with one side cut away—an angular section ofa cone, with tbe round 
side to the front. On this side the shako, or whatever it is, consists of a 
brass plate ; at the back it is of bright-red cloth. From the top there is 
& Curious tuft, or pompon, sticking out horizontally, so as to be parallel 
with the lower part of the wearer’s nose. The brass front is religiously 
preserved should it have been pierced by a ball, and is worn only by de- 
serving soldiers. Some of them have been perforated in two, three, or 
four places in the days of Catherine II. and in Suwaroff’s campaign, where 
the regiment greatly distinguished iteelf, and on the under part of each 
plate is engraved the name of the soldier who wore it when the ball of 
the enemy came in such unpleasant proximity to him. Should one of 
these plates be worn out with age its form is scrupulously imitated, and 
the holes renewed with the greatest care. The regiment when at the 
march past always carries bayonets at the charge. Altogether the look of 
these four thousand and odd men, all of whom are over six feet, is very 
novel and striking, and if they are balf as ugly in the fight as they are on 
parade they must prove most formidable antagonists. They are dressed 
like the other regiments of the Guard, with the exception of the helmet. 
The Marines of the Guard were much admired, but the greatest amount 
of interest was excited by the battalions of the Militia of the Imperial fa- 
mily, which are raised entirely from the serfs on the Romanoff estates. 
They are all sharpshooters, and are armed with ex 


t rifles. Their 
dress consists of a dark green frock, cut in the old R 


n fashion, loose 
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fe and boots coming up to the kaeer, into which the trousers) are 
ucked. a 


Wonderful stories are told of the skill of some of these men in the 
of their arms, and of their excellent shooting, which is accounted for 
the circumstance of their being generally from districts where the 
suits of the chase are still common, and where animals-of fine far 
sought by the hunter. The Finland ment, which lost very nearly 
from sickness while it was quartered in Poland, has now recovered 
strength, and the men, shorter but more equarely built than the Russians, 
exhibit a marked difference in face and expression from their conquerors ; 
they are ruddy and bright-eyed, and look very cheerful and contented. 
Their officers are Finns, and the words of command are given in the 
Swedish tongue. The stream of men which poured past was so continu- 
ous and so dense that one might think all the armies of the world were 
present. After the Guard came the splendid regiments of the corps of 
Grenadiers. It shonid be mentioned that among the finest battalions of 
the former are the newly-organized Chasseurs, armed with a new rifle, 
and the Sapears, who are a well equipped, usefal-looking body. 
march past of the Guard lasted one hour and seven minates—that of the 
regiments of the Grenadier Corps occupied nearly half an hour. Each 
was followed by its field batteries, all brass guns mounted on the 
known green carriages. Each battery consists of eight guns all of the 
same 8 Penge | one of 12 lb. or 141b., as far as one could guess. It 
is intended to use only one kind of gun for cavalry and infantry, for the 
Russians are of opinion that the light field guns have been ered use- 
less by the ure of the long-range rifles, and they are adopting the system 
of artillery introduced by the Emperor Napoleon into the French . 
Would that our authorities would open their eyes to this queatied! a 
institute some experiments in continuation of thoee begun in the Crimea! 
The borees were splendid, and surprised those Enoglishmen present whe 
thought that np goed quadrupeds of the kind could be seen out of En 
land. The beavy roll of 12 batteries, with all their pomp of spare horse, 
caissons, &., and the march of the artillerymen, did not cease till 30 mi- 
nutes had elapsed, and then, blazing with gold and silver, the Chevalier 
Guard of the Emperor came up at the head of the 12 regiments of cavalry 
of the Imperial Guard and of the line. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty and condition of some of those 
regiments, and more particularly was one struck with the appearance of 
the horses and men of the Hussar Regiment of Grodno. The Gardes & 
Cheval, the Grenadiers of the Guard, the mounted Sappers and Ponton- 
niere, the Cuirassiers, the Hussars, and the Lancers, the Cossacks came in 
for their share of praiee, and ane one to decide which was the most im- 
posing and effective-looking. } the horses were turned out in m 
order, with a bag of oats at the saddle, and every third man carried be! 
him a emallcopper stable bucket, which fitted to the end of the roll of his 
great coat or blanket. The Cavalry went past in a front of 65 file. After they 
had saluted, each squadron wheeled round to the left, and drew up in line, 
extending more than a mile on the ground on the proper right of the 
plain ; and now the very finest spectacle one ever saw was presented in a 
manover as grand as it was startling. When the squadrons had dressed 
into a splendid line,a certain number of the officers slowly rode out ia ie 
and came towards the line of spectators, till they were within about 
paces, when they halted, and took up points in a line parallel to that of 
the Cavalry, who were distant from them about 650 yards. Then ata 
given signal the whole of this tremendous body of Cavairy, uttering loud 
cheers, and flourishing sabres or couching lances, burst into a gallop, and 
charged full speed towards the people and the Emperor’s cortége. 

The effect was overwhelming: the earth seemed to shake under the 
tramp of 15,000 war horses,—their force seemed sufficient to annihilate 
whole armies,—they swept over the ground like some prodigious wave 
or a roller of the great Atlantic—in a second they were close at hand, 
and it seemed as if nothing mortal could check that glittering flood. 
The women shricked and fled, and some of the ruder sex turaed tail 
and sought refuge in the rear of the lines. The alarm was groundless. 
The horses were well in hand, notwithstanding the great s at which 
they advanced, and on arriving at the line of officers the billow of Cen- 
taurs was arrested as if by magic, and the front suddenly halted in 
wonderful order amid the tremendous cheering of the people. Sach are 
the sights which Russia exhibits to German Potentates and their fol- 
lowers, and such are the displays which have led half Earope to fear 
her as irresistible and unassailable. The recollection of this very ch 
might perplex a statesman or disturb the councils of a Cabinet. 
review was now over, and the Emperor proceeded towards Petrovsky 
surrounded on all sides by thousands of his subjects, the warmth of 
whose loyalty:and attachment was most evident and heartfelt. The- 
poorest mujik was permitted to come quite close to the person of him. 
who represented in his eyes the incarnate Deity, nor did the Gendar- 
merie trample the crowd in the dirt or interfere in the slightest way, 
except to keep order among the droskies. As the troops marched 
they filed off towards their respective quarters, heartily glad to 
away from the choking dust and cold wind which they had endured 
for six hours. The corps of cadets, indeed, bad marched over as early 
as 7 o’clock from a distance of several miles, but the Emperor was 
coopera enough to prepare refreshment for them at the Petroveky 

alace. 

The troops paraded on this occasion consieted of 16 equadrons of Cui- 
rassiers, 36 squadrons of Light Cavalry and 12 squadrons of Cossacks, 12 
squadrons of Pioneers 4 Cheval, and 1 squadron of His Majesty’s escort. The 
Infantry consisted of four complete divisions of the Guard. Eac division 
is composed of four regiments, and each regiment contains four battalions. 
There were, therefore, 64 battalions, or about 50,000 men, of the Guard ;. 
to these must be added 20 battalions of the corps of Grenadiers, three 
battalions of Rifles, one batta'ion of Sappers, and one battalion of Ma- 
rine Infantry of the Guard, in all 90 battalions of Infantry. Each of 
these divisions brought its batteries into the field, so that there were at. 
least 116 guns on the ground—some say there were 140 pieces paraded, 
but I only counted the number stated above. The aspect of the field: 
may be imagined when it is recollected that there were more men present. 
than there were on both sides together at the battle of the Alma, and 
considerably more than there were of English, French, and Rassians at 
the battle of Inkermann. 

There were, I think, only three or four English uniforms of the regular 
army visible, among them those of Colonel Mande, R.A., an old Crimean 
acquaintance, of Colonel Hardinge, and of Major-General Watkins; but 
the militia and yeomanry were fully represented, and there were some 12 
or 13 gentlemenio the Emperor’s suite who displayed their blue or red 
and silver to the admiring mojiks. The Earl Granville, Sir R. Peel, the 
Marquis of Aylesbury, Lord Seymour, the Marquis of Stafford, the Ear} 
of Lincoln, Lord Dalkeith, Sir John Acton, the Hon. Mr. Courtenay, Mr. 
Nugent Bankes, Mr. Brackenbury, and other Englishmen who have been 
presented to the Emperor, attended by invitation from his Majesty, and 
were mounted on his horses, in order that they might follow in his suite, 
and every country in Europe, and many out of it, contributed their share 
of uniforms and representatives on the occasion of this magnificent review. 
— Times’ Letter from Moscow, Sept. 1. 


Seemmnaiatins. coal 
THE KING OF OUDE’S SAUCE. 


_ It is one of the blessings of the institution of raarriage, that if you get 
into @ scra, ‘, you can sead your wife to deprecate the wrath of the 


y | authority who has to punish you. Few persons, in any position of influ- 


ence, have ever dismissed a subordinate without finding their door be- 
sieged next morning by a tearful lady in black, who comes to lay before 
them the situation to which an overstrained rigour has reduced herself 
and her infant children. We have heard it urged as a reason for not 
allowing married men to become undergraduates at the Universities, 
that when they are plucked—and certainly they have a curious tendency 
to be plucked—their wives are sure to call on the Examiner and wring 
his heart by @ paroxysm of sobbing. It does infinite credit to Major 
Bird, or whoever else is the adviser of the King of Oude, that he bas so 
well understood the soft-heartedness of Englishmen under female solici- 
tation. The dethroned monarch is mysteriously and perpetually de- 
scribed as on his way to England ; but meantime, the Queen of Oude is 
actually lodging close to the Regent’s Park, exciting our imaginations 
by the barbaric splendour of her dusky attendants, whilst she appeals to 
our compassion against the cruelty ot Lord Dalhousie. We are sorry to 
obtrude @ question in the least indelicate, but really we must ask, Whieh 
Queen of Oude is it? Persons well informed in the mysteries of the 
Oriental world assure us that the Zenana at Lucknow contained a num- 
ber of ladies of whom neither one hundred, nor two hundred, nor even five 
hundred gives the true total. In fact, it was the largest in Asia, and we 
are obliged to add that it was filled by a more unscrupulous system of 
abduction thaa any other harem in the world. It is no fault of the per- 
sonage who styles herself Queen of Oude that she submitted herself to 
the customs of the society in which she was born, and from which she had 
no means of escaping ; but really it is sometimes like # fraud on English 
respectability to palm upon us, as the well-known disconsolate lady in 
bombazine, a lady who willingly shared the affections of her husband 
with ecore upon score of equal and rival favourites. This unlucky consi- 
deration takes the poetry out of the thing, if it does nothing else. 
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It may be, perbaps, as well for the King of Oude if he keeps perma- | 
ne of the cd His preeence is likely te remind us of the exact | 
of his grievance. He certainly is the eole sufferer through the ect | 
East India Company, for, to the poor instruments of his pleasures | 
he has sent before him, it makes not the faintest difference whether | 
isa titular or a reigning sovereign, What is it, then, thst | 
has lost? Nothing assuredly which wealth can purchase. The King | 
ude has more mouey probably to spend than the Queen of England, | 
much more liberty in spending it. All the varieties of fierce and 
enjoyment are still open to him, eo that ne 
Tation or the physical injury of third persons. He 
and guard its inmates with equadrons of 


irc 


ore 


hom for the first time we see performing tbeir ministratious in England. | 
He can stil! sit among his minionsat a table groaning under the fiery dain- 
ties of Asia and the choicest delicacies of Europe. He can still match 
elephants agains: tigers, tigers nst wild horses, and stags eguiaas wild 
boars. He can still kill the noblest of game in interminable jungles. 
What ie it, then, that be is compelled to forego? Unfortunately for him, 
an ex-functionary of the Palace at Lucknow bas given to the world a 
volume which describes the amusements in which the Court of Oade is no 
longer permitted to indulge. It is no longer, for example, an allowable 
me to make razzias, out of mere wantonness, on an industrious popu- 
ion. Whole villages cannot be turned into deserte to make room for 
royal hunting-train. One of the finest proviaces in India must no | 
longer be emptied of its inhabitants by fiscal extortion. An idle word 
in the Kivg of Oude’s presence will no longer, as before, cost the speaker 
his head. If one of the King’s relations visits him, it gill probably be 
au illegal act to pluck out bis beard in small handfuls. ¢ And, as a sinall 
recompense for all these sacrifices, bis Majesty will probably live out bis 
days, instead of dying by poison, like the majority of his predecessors. 

e deposition of the King of Oude by the East India Company is one | 
of those acts which wise moralists will be eatisfied to leave uncriticised. | 
It is impossible to say either that it was right or that it was wrong. It 
belonged to no ciass, and could be described by no general name. It 
was completely extraordinary aud exceptional. It was the forced solu- 
tion of an otherwise insoluble dilemma. The Sovereigns of Oude bad 
surrendered the management of all their foreign relations to the Indian 
Government, and the Indian Government in return bad guaranteed to 
them their throne. This compact was Mnfortunately made without sufli- 
cient regard to the constitution of Asiatic monarchies, in which the power 
of oppression on the part of the Prince is limited by the right of insur- 
rection on the part of the people. The Kings of Oude, sustained in their 

' shes ys by the strong arm of the British power, and freed from the 
r of that ultimate retribution which waits on the tyranny of Oriental 
monarchs, threw themselves into a wild licence of misgovernment, such 
as bas been rarely witnessed even in Hindostan ; and thus the East India 
Company, whose moral claim to sovereignty in its own dominions is 
ed on its having substituted good government, for bad, found itself 
an accomplice in a system of cruelty and extortion twenty times worse 
than the administrative anarchy which it prides itself on having super- 
, seded io the provinces under its immediate control. 
What was to be done? To have restored the kingdom of Oude tocom- 
plete independence would have entailed the instant destraction of the 
monarch, through the agency ofan insurrection which might have broken 
the peace of all India. The alternative had but one branch, and that it 
was determined to follow. A series of bloody quarrels between the Ma- 
hometan and Hindoo geoelotioe precipitated the crisis. Lord Dalhousie 
blished his edict. The British troops marchedin. The King of Oude 
was deposed, retaining the royal state and title, and endowed with an 
enormous pension. Whatever be the moral aspects of the step, it is empha- 
tically one which can never be retraced. The thing is done, and done for 
ever. The country has begun to recover itself. The population is fast 
returning to its homes. The cultivators are no longer in terror for the 
safety of their littlestore. Disorder, armed robbery, and assassination, 
have disappeared. It is absolutely impossible to arrest all this improve- 
ment by re enthroning the miserable despot who has been deposed. If we 
now held Sicily on the terms on which we held it during the lust French 
war, who believes that popular feeling in England would for an instant 
tolerate its restoration to its legitimate sovereign, the King of Naples? 
Tt will be strange indeed, if this same popular feeling can be roused to 
demand that a kingdom which was half our own before we assumed pos- 


and gives promise of surviving, in renovated vigour, the crash of falling | 


dynasties and the wreck of empires whose only cement is blood.” Not 
80 fast, dear reader, with that Eoglish face of yours, radiant with the no- 
ble enthusiasm of a freeman. The jury impannelled was a jury of Ger- 
mans, and the verdict asked for must come, not from your, but their 
hands. ‘ 

“The Constitution is on its trial.” What is the verdict? We pause 
fora reply. In default of ac answer, we must bave recourse to specula- 
tion, aud cast about to discover of what nature it is likely tobe. And 


do not involve the epo- | we have not far to seek ; for the very fact of its being put on its trial by 
can still fill bis harem, |a German argues a foregone conclusion on his part, and affords but a 
the semi-human unfortunates | sorry augury for the deliverance of his compatriots. We are not left, 


however, to a logical deduction which may be artfully evaded. Our 
foreign intelligence helps us to something more conclusive. The reader 
has but to turn to another column, and he will find—“A royal proclamation 
has just been iseued abrogating all the articles of the Hanoverian Con- 
stitution of 1849, relative to the interference of the Chambers with ques- 
tions of finance!’ Decidedly a verdict against our unfortunate Con- 
stitution! Though nourished from his infancy oa British soil, and with 
the help of British gold—though indoctrinated in the principles of the 
British Constitution by his ostensible tutors—though impressed with the 
greatuess of the Throne between which and him there was long but a sin- 
gie life, and having had abundant opportunity to ascertain the source of 
its greatness, the poor blind King, cousin though he be to our gracious 
sovereign, once surrounded by German bureaucrats, has cast every prin- 
ciple ot Constitutionalism aside, and thereby testified, ia a manner the 
most decisive, how he bas learned to regard our Constitution, and what 
fate must be anticipated for it should Germanism be suffered to gain the 
ascendancy. , 

With the utmost soberness, let us say—regretting, as we must, this in- 
road on Constitutionalism—our regret is sharpened for the moment by 
the confirmation it affords of our often-expressed apprehensions. For the 
moment, be it remarked, fur we cannot doubt what will be the effect of the 
revelation. If the people of this country have not Jost all claim to their 
traditioual character for prudence and forethought—a contingency we 
cannot for an instant entertain—a decided check will be administered 
to Germanism. The lesson following on the practical overthrow of the 
Spanish.Constitution, and the abortive onslaught at Neufchatel, is too 
clear, forcible, and d-propos, not to be seriously entertained. The inter- 
ference of the Chambers with questions of finance is an interference essen- 
tial to the very existence of a free constitution. Without it a constitu- 
tion is a farce, with it a stern reality—or may become so. The levying of 
shipmoney or the interference of Charles the First with the indisputable 
right of the Commons to vote or withhold the supply led that wretched 
tyrant to the block, so all-important was the right of the Commons be- 
lieved to be to the existence of the Constitution, Since his day no Eng- 
lish monarch has dared to lay but a finger on it by way of menace. Ha- 
noveriaos, to be sure, are not Englishmen, and possibly may not resent 
this glaring invasion of their liberties as Euglishmen would. The catas- 
trophe in euch case is so much the more serious, as it affects liberty. 
What, however, the Hanoverians are likely to do or not do it is not our 
intention to discuss. The interests and the welfare of our own country 
and countrymen are nearest our beart, and in enabling our readers, by 
considering this and that fact together, to draw their own conclusions as 
to the reality of a danger frequenily adverted to in these columns, we have 
fulfilled our intention and discharged a duty not without some hope of 
success. Against individuals we have no animosity—but Germanism as 
antagonistic to constitutional liberty challenges not merely the hatred 
but also the watchfulness of every free-born Englishman, and in this light 
we cannot but regard it.—Logdon Sun, Sept. 13. 





A Hoax at Birwincuam.—Birmingham, Sept. 10.—About ten days 
since, late in the evening, two persons, male and female, in exterior a 
lady and gentleman, drove up to the Clarendon Hotel at Birmingham. 
They bad with them a large quantity of baggage, and after they had re- 
mained for some time, intimation was given to Mr. Harrison, the land- 
lord, that the lady’s son and brother would soon arrive and take up their 
abode. Presently afterwards two gentlemen made their appearance, one 
of whom represented himself as Mr. Wyndham, a member of the firm of 
Vivian & Company, Great Bennett place, Fenchurch street, and agents 





session of it, be consigned anew tothe government of a line of sovereigns 
by whose side the Neapolitan Bourbons sbine as angels of light.— London 
paper. 


a ee 


SCOTCH AFFAIRS IN 1856, 


Under this heading, a traveller in Scotland writes in a London contem- 
rary a rather amusing medley of facts and irferences, which may go 
r what they are worth. 
“The railroad, and steamer, and electric telegraph have put a new 
face on ‘ Auld Scotland ;’ dirt is less sacred, the Hoglish less foreign, and 
. wisdom is not claimed as a Scottish monopoly. Newspapers here are im- 
* proving in tone, though still tremendously ecclesiastical, and town coun- 
cils do not devote more than half their time to theology. Lord Palmers- 
ton’s letter to the clergy of Edinburgh, however hetorodox in divinity, 
has had a salutary sanitary effect. The closes in the High-street are oc- 
casionally washed down, and the chief streets are not so perilous to pas- 
sepgere. The Highlands are rapidly replenishing the lowland towns with 
unskilled labour. It is a remarkable and too suggestive fact that the 
Trish bave been displaced at,Greenock and Port Glasgow by Highlanders 
underworking them. 
“The Evangelical Alliance concluded its meetings at Glasgow a few 
days ago; the whole thing appears to have been very dull, though very 


“The Free Kirk people are building medixval chapels with tapering 
spires and niches, as if. for saints, all over Scotland. 

“The harvest is very promising. The potatoes, however, are exten- 
pay mere: Labour seems abundant, and the working classes appear 
Satisfied. 

“It is universally understood here tbat the Duchess Dowager of Argyll 
has joined the Roman Catholic Church, in spite of the advice of Dr. Pusey, 
of Oxford, who bas been labouring to draw her back. The Duchess of 
Buccleuch and the Marchioness of Lotbian have also‘ gone over’ to the 
Roman Catholic Church. They have all entered by the porch of the 
voy Episcopal communion, which people here regard as the half-way 

ouse. 


ee is less of ecclesiastical controversy in Scotland than there used 


“ The repairs and restoration of the cathedral of Glasgow are admira- 
ble, and now nearly ended. 

“ A great battle is being waged in the newspapers on the comparative 
morality of the Scotch and Engtisti?” The Scotch are convinced that they 
beat the English hollow. There are two great points. The English beat 
their wives, which the Scotch do not. The Scotch get often ‘blin 
fou’ with whiskey, which the English do not. Isit a perfect equation ? 
Is it better to drink whiskey, or to beat wives? 

“‘ There is great need of a more patriotic and liberal spirit among some 
of the heritors of Scotland in reference to the conservation of aucient ec- 
clesiastical remains. Some of the noblest ruins are crumbling away in 
the rains and frosts with scarcely an attempt to arrest the calamity. A 
very remarkable instance of this is seen in the ruin of Jedburgh Abbey. 
Part of the nave is enclosed as a Scotch parish church, with ugly tiers of 

eries, the recent flat roof occasionally descending in fragments, and 

e@ remainder of it, consisting of exquisitely beautiful Norman pillars 
and doorways, and windows, is day by day going to pieces. 

“The Scottish service, tastefully performed, is really very beautiful, 
and its severe psalmody, as in Glasgow Cathedral, is something impres- 
sive a ie aged noble edifices. side 

“ Throughout the counties the little | , Often upstarts, imitate th 
great lairds in religion, babits, and sympathies. Were the Duke of Bue- 
cleach to turn Mormon, at least a hundred lairds around him would tur 
Mormons too. This babit is nearly universal, and, as not a few of the 
aristocracy have turned Romanists, we shall see not a few of the aspiring 
lairds follow.” 


StS tara 
THE HANOVERIAN COUP D’ETAT. 
We copy the eubjoined article from a London radical newspaper. It js 
a sample of free-spoken protests occasionally thrown out, against Prince 
Albert’s alleged interference in affairs of State. 
“ The Constitution is on its trial,” quoth Prince Albert, at the banquet 


at the Trinity House. We cannot be accused of uncourtly prec pitancy 
if oe the expiration of a twelvemonth, we demand—What is the ver- 


“ Why, that it is a glorious Constitution, 
tive oak. A Constitution whose elasticity 
foreign fraud has not been able to cont 
sink it. A Constitution that has 


stout and endaring as our na- 
and buoyancy are such that 
to ract it, nor German phlegm to 
in it the elements of immortal youth, 


of the Queen of Oude. Immediately upon the arrival of the last pair, 
the first two made arrangements to depart, first calling for the bill, but 
on doing this, Mr. Wyndham said, “ Oh, never mind the bill; it can be 
incladed ion my account.” Falliog in with this suggestion, the lady and 
gentleman departed. The next day paragraphs appeared in the papers 
announcing that the Queen of Oude and suite were about to visit Birm- 
inghaw, and that Mr. Wyndham, their representative, had arrived to 
make arrangements. Communications were opened with the Mayor, and 
his worship, anxious to do suitable honour to Lis august visitors, post- 
poned a pre-arranged visit to Paris in order that he might be present to 
receive his guest—sable, but feminine and royal—next Monday. A mag- 
nificent suite of apartments was engaged at the Queen’s Hotel, and at 
some of the principal manufactories intimation was given, through the 
agency of the indefatigable Wyndham, that a visit from the illustrious 
Asiatics might be expected. 

Yesterday it was discovered that the Mayor, the chief of the police, and 
a lot of other clever people, had been very prettily sold. Mr. George Rich 
mond Collis, the proprietor of large electro-plating works, applied to Mr. 
Kynnersley, the stipendiary magistrate, for a warrant against Wyndham, 
who has made « somewhat abrupt departure from his hotel, after running 
up a bill amounting to more than £15, whick he forgot to pay, leaving 
only a couple of shirts and some luggage even less valuable bebind him. 
Mr. Collis stated that he had relied upon the information he had received 
from Mr. Stephens, the chief of police, as to Mr. Wyndham being really 
what he pretended to be ; he invited the latter to dinner, who took with 
him a couple of friends, and in the course of the conversation thereafter, 
Mr. Wyndham suggested what he (Mr. Collis) should do to make the 
Queen of Oude’s visit agreeable. Amongst other things he mentioned 
that a medal should be struck in commemoration of the occasion. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Collis introduced Mr. Wyndham to Mr. Scholefield, M.P., 
and other highly respectable persons. On Monday money matters came 
to be talked of. Mr. Wyadham asked Mr. Collis if he would cash a cheque 
for £20 ov bis London banker, for he said, “ I have been living rather 
freely lately, or I should not trouble you. It is rather impudent in me 
to prefer such a request, but perhaps you will excuse the liberty, and do 
me the favour.” Mr. Collis had, however, been caught far enough, any- 
thing but cash the cheque ; he, however, consented to Jend £5. A mis- 
giving as to the character of his visitor at the same moment rushing into 
his mind, he communicated with his London agents, and soon ascertained 
by telegraph that no one had any authority to make arrangements for the 
reception of her Oudean Majesty in Birmingham. Further, that she had 
no intention of travelling, and that Mr. Wyndham was no representative 
of hers. This was from the immediate attendants upon the Queen. 

Having received this piece of information, Mr. Collis has nothing more 
to do than procure the assistance of the police, who are generally very 
clever—(in Birmingham at least)—when a plot is all unravelled. The 
arrest of Mr. Wyndbam was sought, but he was too acute for policemen : 
he had quitted the Clarendon Hotel abruptly, and search having been 
fruitless so far, a warrant for his apprehension was applied for ; the charge 
being obtaining money under false pretences. . 





Tas Late Doncaster St. LEGeR.—Although speculation on the St. 
Leger was stopped by the overweening confidence placed in Ellington, 
and although the race in consequence excited little interest, yet it is 
doubtful whether the streets of Doncaster ever before presented a more 
crowded and busy appearance, and certainly the muster on the course 
was quite as large as that on any former anniversary of this great north 
ern event. The day was dull and cloudy, but the unpropitious skiey in- 
flueaces were disregarded by the masses of people—‘ some on pleasure, 
some on business bent,’’ who went trooping towards the course. Special 
trains in connection with the neighbouring towns and the manufacturing 
districts arrived in rapid succession. The special from King’s cross, by 
which people were coaveyed from London and back for 10s., proved an 
additional inducement to many persons to see the Leger run for, and was 
largely patronised. 

The start was admirably effected, the horses getting away at the first 
attempt. Ellington was first off, but was immediately pulled back, and 
Merlin took up the running, with Squire Watt second, Warlock third. 
Rogerthorpe fourth, Bounie Scotland fifth, Elliugton next, and Artillery 
last. As they breasted the hill in making towards the far side of the 
course Rogerthorpe drew into the second place, and on reaching the top 
of it was in possession of a clear lead, Squire Watt going on second, 
Merlin third, Warlock fourth, Bonnie Scotiand fifth, Victoria sixth, El- 
lington seventh, Clarissa colt eighth, and Artillery last, a wide interval 
separating each. In this order, “ Indian file,” they ran to the Red- 
house, where Squire Watt was beaten, and he and the Clarissa colt 
dropped into the rear. Artillery now began to draw forward ; Roger- 








thorpe maintaining the lead, with Merlin, Warlock, and Bonnie Scotland 
next in vursuit. At the bend Rogerthorpe gave way, and Merlin as- 


sumed the lead, when he held to nearly the half distance, when he 
dropped back and Warlock came out, with Bennie Scotland and Artillery 
second and third, in close pursuit. Warlock, however, went in, and at 
last won by two lengths ; Artillery caught Bonnie Scotland just on the 
spot, and made a dead heat with him for second place. At about three 
lengths bebind them was Rogerthorpe fourth, Merlin and Victoria were 
fifth and sixth, close up with Rogerthorpe ; Ellington, Clarissa colt, and 
Squire Watt were pulled up, and passed the post together in the order 
named. j 


Tue Late Earu or Surewssuny; A Narrow Escare.—The Tablet 
puts prominently forward the following information of a singular fact 
which has come to light witbin the last few days, the accuracy of which, 
in the main, is guaranteed by the informant. The story, however seem- 
ingly romantic, comes, nevertheless, within the rauge of pr babilities, 
Amiable aud accomplished as the late Earl of Shrewsbury wos admitted 
to be, his Lordshid, it is said by those who knew him intimately, had not 
the ordiaary share of vulgar common senee which is often ajlotted to the 
less gifted and exalted : 

“ A will has been discovered among the papers of the late Earl of 
Shrewsbury bequeatbing his estates to the late John Sadleir absolutely 
and unconditionally. The existence of this will was unknown to Mr. 
Sergeant Bellasis, and Hope Scott until within the last few days. It is 
of a date anterior to the will in favour of the iofant son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and is understood to have been made previous to the short stay 
of the Earl in London when he took bis seat in the House of Lords, The 
subsequent will was not, however, made in consequence of the public ex- 
posure which followed the suicide of Joho Sadleir; but before returning 
abroad the earl was advised by a dignified ecclesiastic to place his affairs 
in the hands, and seek the counsel of, Catholics of kuown probity and 
honour, and we believe that the executors of the existing will were re- 
commended to him. The Earl, however, never made these geatlemen ac- 
quainted with the disposition he had previously made of his property, 
and it is understood that he overruled the advice they tendered to him 
in many respects, and especially in not leaviog anything to his nearest re- 
latives. The intention of the Earl was that his property should be applied 
by John Sadleir to charitable and ecclesiastical uses, and no plausible 
reason can be alleged for his choice of the person to whom he confided the 
distribution of hie property, except that bis own solicitor and the solicitor 
of John Sadleir were one and the same person. It is, of course, not to be 
supposed that this gentleman was acquainted with the Sadleir frauds, or 
even with the fact of the speculations in which Jobn Sadleir was involved. 
And it is probable that so astute a man as Sadleir would, so far as possi- 
ble, keep from the knowledge of his Catholic solicitor everything which 
would tend to lower his opinion of him, and seek. other and less scrupu- 
lous advisers to carry out the details of his frauds and epeculations.’’— 
Dublin Corresp. London Times. 





New Burning MareritaL.— Among the most interesting articles exhi- 
bited at the Provincial Fair in Kingston, to which a premium was award- 
ed, was a pew building material, invented and patented by D. H. Head- 
ley, Esq., of the township of Walpole, county of Haldimand, C. W., called 
“ marbleized granite.’’ This is a composition of sand, lime and granu- 
lated marble, mixed and pressed together into blocks of different sizes 
suitable for building purposes. The interior of the blocks are formed of 
sand and lime, and the exterior of lime and marble. The blocks, in 
making, are subjected to a pressure of three tons or more to the square 
inch, which gives them a density equal to stone, and they become, in pro- 
cess of time, a perfect granite, plated with marble. 

The facility and cheapness with which these blocks can be made are 
perfectly astonishing. They require no burning, the hardening process 
being effected by the absorption of the carbonic acid gas from the atmos- 
phere, which converts the oxide into a carbonite of lime, growing ever 
harder with each successive change in the atmospbere. Scientific men, 
who bave examined the invention, pronounce the theory perfect, and it 
only remains to be carried in practice to make one of the most astonish- 
ing revolations ia the building world. 

Specimens of the new material, both separate and combined, were ex- 
hibited at the Provincial Fair, together with a model press. We under- 
stand Mr. J. C. Waggoner, of this place, the enterprising builder who is 
constructing the Rossin House, has purchased the right for this county, 
and will at once commence the manufacture of the blocks.—Teronto 
Globe, Oct. 4. 

BotrLe Voyaces.—Captain Beecher, editor of the English Vautical 
Magazine, bas compiled within the last tea years the following curious 
voyages of bottles tbrown into the sea by unfortunate navigators: A good 
many bottles thrown into the sea next to the African coast, found their 
way to Europe. The bottle seems to have anticipated the Austral Pana- 
ma route, having travelled from the Isthmus of Panama to the Irish coast 
Another crossed the Atlantic from the Canaries to Nova Scotia. Three 
or four bottles, thrown into the sea by Greenland mariners oa Davis’s 
Strait, landed on the north-west coast of Ireland. Another one made a 
very curious trip ; it swam from the South Atlantic Ocean to the West 
coast of Africa, passed Gibraltar, went along the Portuguese coast of 
France, passing Brest, and was finally picked up on Jersey Island; the 
direct line touches at least all these places, and makes it more than pro- 
bable that it took this route. One bottle was only found after sixteen 
years swimming, one after fourteen, and two after tea years. A few only 
travelled more than one year, and one only five days. This last was sent 
off by the captain of the Racehorse, on the 17th of April, in the Carribean 
Sea, and was found on the 22d, after having gone through three degrees 
of longitude in a western direction. Capt. McClure, of the Investigator, 
well known since the discovery of the North-West Strait, threw a bottle 
into the sea in 1850, on his way to Bebring’s Strait. It swam 3,600 miles 
in 206 days, and was picked up on the Honduras coast. 





A Pvetuora or Fetes.—The ceremonies and rejoicings and shows to 
celebrate the Coronation will occupy the whole of the month till the 30th , 
and the programme thus arranges them : Monday, 15th, Dinner to Am- 
bassadors ; 16th, Ambassadors’ Ball; 17th, Field Day, aud Dinner to the 
Army, given by the merchants of Moscow ; 18th, Ambassadors’ Ball ; 
19th, Manceavrés and Field Day, 100,000 men; 20th, Levee, Grand Duke 
Heritier’s Birthday, Ball to the Nobility ; 21st, Levée, Grand Duke Con- 
stantine’s Birthday, Levée and Ambassadors’ Dinner ; 22d. Ambassadors’ 
Ball ; 23d, Dinner given by the Governor-General of Moscow; 24th, 
People’s féte—dinner in the plain to 200,000 people ; 25th, Ambasadors’ 
Dianer ; 26th, Bal masqué for the people at the Kremlin ; 27th, Ambas- 
eadors’ Dinner ; 28th, Marshal of the Coronation’s Ball, &s. ; 29th, Am- 
bassadors’ Dioner ; 30th, the grand féte of fireworks and final illumina- 
tions. It will be observed by this list that the ‘‘ people” are more consi- 
dered in Russia than one could have expected ; and, indeed, it has been 
the subject of general remark here among strangers that the lower orders 
are allowed great freedom in their approach to the person of the Czar, 
and in all shows and ceremonies.—Letter from Moscow, Sept. 16. 





Tue SHIRT-COLLAR QuesTioN.—Shirt collars have undergone mapy 
changes of late, but we apprehend they are yet destined to a more re- 
markable mutation. The fact is, there is a fortune to be made just now 
in shirt collars, and the way is opeu for any man with taste and ingenuity 
We want an “ antigarotie” collar. The modern “dogs,” we admit, are 
stout enough and stiff enough to strangle you, but something is waated 
to prevent your being strangled. No time is to be lost ; the long evenings 
and dark nights are close at hand, and garotting on the increase. This 
week the police authorities have stated that— 
From information received it appears that garotting offences are on the in- 
crease ; that there is a gang of the worst characters, whose location Is In the 
neighbourhood of Duck-lane and Pye-street, Westminster, and who may be 
seen seat arranging themselves into bands of four or six, and then spread- 
ing themselves over different parts of the metropolis. 

We beg inventors to ponder this extract, and to set their faculties to 
work at once.—London paper. 


Tae Frexcu Imperu. Famuy.—In the A/manach Impérial, some 
changes have been made in the part which concerns the Imperial family 
of France. The names of the civil members having rank at Court are 
not set dowa in the chapter headed “‘ Maison de leurs Majestés et des | 
Princes Francais,” but five princes and three priacesses are placed in a 
epecial chapter, viz., Princes Lucien Bonaparte, Pierre Bonaparte, Lucien 
Murat, Joseph Bonaparte, and Joachim Murat, and the Princesses Bac- 
ciocchi and Lucien and Joachim Murat. The Emperor has carefully re- 
gulated the titles of each; it is stated in the 4/émanach that the daugh- 
ters of princes, relations of the Emperor, are to enjoy the titlee of prin- 
cesses until their marriage, but when that event occurs they only take 
the names and titles of their husbands, unless a special decree decides the 
contrary. The princesses of the family of the Emperor who are married 
to French or foreign private persons have no other rank at Court than 
that of their husbands ; thus no mention is made in the Almanach, of the 
daughter of Prince Marat, who married M. de Chassiron. 


A Royat Matrress.—The ex-Kiog Louis of Bavaria, who recently at- 





tained his seventieth year, was, a few days ago, waited on at his chateau 
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i i b, in 
wigshahe, in the Palatinate, by a deputation from Strasburgh, 
ob plane he was born, who paid their respects to him on be Lo gana 
The King received them most kindly, promised to visit a: ¢ 7,8 * 
related to them a curious circumstance. At the time of . ‘a 4 m= 
August, 1786, bis father, who was then only Prince des Deux Fon * § > 
manded the Alsace regiment in the service of France, which er Dee 
ison at Strasburgh ; and a few days after the birth be was es _— 
to see that all his grenadiers had cut off their beards and manned Hy 
On inquiring why they had done 0, one of the men stepped forwar Ne 
gaid that they had determined to beg bis acceptance of a soem ON “7 
for the newly-born prince, and that they had stuffed it with they een 
and moustaches! ‘I have the mattress still,” cried the King, ra cs 
show it to you!” The mattress was produced, and the King ad - Si 
do not think there is in the world 4 bed which can be called more strictly 
military than that!”’—Eng/ish paper. 





i ined on 
Ramways 1s Russia.—The Russian Government have determine 
anting concessions for the following lines of railway :—A line — 
oecow to Nisbni ; a line from Moscow to Theodosia, on the Black Sea ; 
a line from Moscow to Laybau, and a line from Petersburg to Warsaw, 
with branches from Petersburg to join the Prussian lines. With regard 
to several short internal lines, which are a sort of fancy bits with the 
speculatore, it is determined that nothing shall be done until certain im- 
rovements in the inland navigation now under consideration shall have 
a4 completed. The whole length of line conceded is about 4,000 versts 
—over 3,000 miles——and the estimated capital five millions, upon which 
a guarantee of 5 per cent. is to be given. The successful competitors are 
an Anglo-French Company, the principal names mentioned being Stieg- 
litz (the Petersburg banker), Uzieili, Pereire (Crédit Mobilier), and one 
or two English names, which wil! be published in due time. 





Sror Your Rar.wars!—A correspondent of the Vova Scotian, writing 
from Pugwash, and siguing Archimedes, says he is inventing 4 “ Sellt- 
Supporting Arial Structure,” by means of which Railways can be built 
on land or water, supported only at each end, for less than half the pre- 
sent cost and in a quarter of the time now required. Archimedes talks 
of building a line from Nova Scotia to Scotland via Newfoundland, La- 
brador, Hudson’s Straits, &c. He wili bridge Davis’s Straits in a jiffy, 
that being on/y 220 miles across. Archimedes is about manufacturing a 
proper model prior to taking out a patent for bis invention in Great Bri- 
tain. Why not bridge the Atlantic at once, good Archimedes t— St. 
John, NV. B., Morning Courier. 





MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PICTURES. 
“THE LAST JUDGMENT,’’ 
‘THE GREAT DAY OF HIS WRATH,”’ 
and “THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN.’’ 
AVE BEEN ENTRUSTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE GREAT PAINTER TO 
the care of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., who will exhibit them in 
their Gallery, 355 Broadway, on 15th OCTOBER, and following days. 


To avoid the pressure attending a Free Exhibition, the nominal charge of 1244 cents has been 
Mixed upon for admission. 





FINE ARTS. 
CG OuPit & CO. have just Published a fine Line Engraving 
alter RAPHAEL 


LA MADONNA DEI ANSIDEI. 
Three Beautiful Mezzotints ct 
THE ANNUNCIATION. 
CHRISTMAS DREAMS. 
and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
And a Fine Lithograph of the Canadian Side of 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Also a choice Collection of the iatest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAYV.- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, Ac, 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





W ALLACK’S seeeecesceecesaseee Mit, Bourcicault--Miss Robertson. 





NiBLo’s Se ocuentt« dncoat German Opera.-—The Ravels. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stree’. Tickets 25cents 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


} Proprietore 
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Another Week in Europe. 


No light whatever seems to be thrown upon two important yet obscure 
topics, by the arrival of the Liverpool mail of the 27th ult.—What is the 
precise demand made upon hie Neapolitan Mejesty? How fares it with 
the bodily health of his Majesty the Emperor of the French? All the 
intelligence and penetration of the London press appears to be suddenly 
baffled on these points, though as usual there is no want of rumours. 
Some of these ramours make the enigma, in respect to the Neapolitan 
affair, more curious and puzzling than ever. We have the very names of 
¢he ships published, that ure to compose the Anglo-French squadron or- 
dered to the Bay of Naples. The French Minister and the British Secre- 
tary of Legation, with all the diplomatic staff attached to both, are to be 
formally withdrawn, and ominously embarked on board the war-ships of 
their respective nations, if the mysterious concession be not granted. But 
what concession? That’s the rab. Nobody foresees the precise issue, though 
the peculiar turn that the “demonstration” is expected to take may be 
gathered from French and English journals supposed to be well informed. 
It is not, according to them, with any intention of fomenting or giving 
@ signal for insurrectionary movements, that the fleet is to appear before 
Naples. Quite otherwise. The naval plenipotentiaries are to frown 
alike on the cruel despot and the suffering people. They are to impress 
upon Bomba’s weak and obstinate mind that they could, “and 
if they would,” give a helping hand to his dethronement ; they are at 
the same time to overawe the excited populace, and affect a readiness to 
aid in putting them down, if they ehould be rash enough to attempt a re- 
volution. The great end in view is said to be the prevention of distur- 
bance and dynastic chaage, unless indeed a Murat can be quietly slipped 
into the Bourbon’s place, the face of matters remaining otherwiee un- 
changed. There is something so cold-blooded, 0 ungenerous, so dis- 
honourable, so dangerous, in this complicated policy, that we shall not 
believe it is adopted by Lord Clarendon, until we have more convincing 
Proof than lies yet before us, that such is the fact. The policy and the 
justice of non-interfereace in the domestic affairs of other countries may 
render the British people practically deaf to the cries of the oppressed in 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and elsewhere ; but they will not sanc- 
tion the employment of their forces for preventing the redress of wrong, 
under the specious pretext of keeping the peace of Europe. 

How fares it with the bodily health of Louis Napoleon—is another 
question that concerns, though it does not agitate, all Europe. And here 
@gain curiosity is at fault. From Biarritz come no bulletins, though it 
must be owned that they scarcely are needed. Not common report alone 
but a fair inference from established facts, leads to the conclusion that the 
Autocrat of France, who rivals Louis XIV. in the concentration of all 
power in his own hands, is not destined to rival that Monarch in the length 
of a selgn. A devotee to horseflesh and an excellent rider—some of our 
Sn tat ” De o- are his only good qualities—the Emperor 
saaiitaniaetenn t months, though passing protracted and un- 

Periods in the very retirement, where euch exercise becomes almost 

@ necessity. The croakers then, or the spies, who afilict him with a gpi- 

nal complaint, invest their whisperings with a certain plausibility ; the 

‘more £0, that no man knows better than Louis Napoleon what is said of 
him—no man knows better than he the increased risk that will be run, for 

% himself and his dynasty, 80 s00n as he himself is deemed incompetent to 





be the moving epring of authority and action—no man knows better than 
he that a ten-mile gallop would dissipate not a few clouds that are gather- 
ing around him. 

But in other quarters, the European horizon does not wear the air of 
settled calm. Trebizond has eeen Turkish sailors tearing down a Ruseian 
flag from a merchant ship, and incontinently pitching the Russian sailors 
into the sea. A grdis outrage this, probably prompted by recollections 
of Sinope, but none the less meriting the correction that followed—that 
is to éay, the infliction of the bastinado. But this is not sufficient. The 
Russian Consul bas claimed the dismissal of the Captain of the Port, 
which of course will be refused, unless there be come ground for the claim, 
not reported. At least here is a difficulty already, between our late ally 
and late enemy.—Again, fresh troubles have occurred between the latter 
and ourselves, in regard to the Bessarabian frontier, to say nothing of 
the trampery Isle of Serpents which the Russians are continually evacu- 
ating, but which seems never to be clear of them. Without dwelling on 
the current bits of information that float about, we may set it down as 
undeniable that the truculent power, which has just now been sunning 
itself ia a blaze of glory at Moscow, ebirks the execution of every clause 
of the late Treaty that may possibly be evaded, and compels the naval 
surveillance of those who dictated the terms.—Nor have we quite done 
yet. There is bad feeling between Austria and England ; and an event 
bas taken place, on which an angry correspondence is at least probable. 
Four sub-officers and twenty-seven men discharged from the Anglo-Ita- 
lian Legion have, on their return home, been thrown into prison by the Aus- 
trian authorities in Tuscany, Parma, and Lombardy. The charge against 
them, for which they are to be tried by Court-Martiai, is the enlisting in 
foreign service without permission of the Austrian Government. The 
British Minister, Lord Normanby, has demanded their release ; and 
trouble may come of it—that is to say, if there be no law extant in 
the Austrian dominions, declaring such enlistment a punishable offence. 
If there be, Great Britain has no ground for interfering. The men were 
discharged from her service; and even the trespass upon the rights of 
Parma and Tuscany, which are not formally annexed to Austria, con- 
cerns those petty States and not ourselves. But Great Britain will not 
tolerate an ex post factv law in such a case as this ; and as Austria is al- 
ways reluctant to open her dungeons when once she has clutched a vic- 
tim, we repeat that this is a serious matter. We could not feel any 
great alarm when there was a talk of war, not long since, between two 
certain countries that shall be nameless. We think it quite possible that 
the firing of the Anglo-French squadron in the Bay of Naples may be 
limited to salutes. But in this question, affecting the personal liberty of 
a handful of obscure foreigners, there may be found the germs of ano- 
ther conflict. We shajl look to the issue with far more interest than to 
any accurate measurement of the Czar’s cordiality of manner, as shown 
at Moscow, to Lord Granville and Count de Morny respectively. 

While the state of public affairs on the Continent of Europe is thus far 
from satisfactory, we heartily wish that we could balance the account by 
flattering or favourable reports from home. It is otherwise ordained. The 
failure of the Royal British Bank, which we announced recently as a ca- 
sual occurrence, bas caused developments disgraceful in themselves, and 
deeply felt by Englishmen resident in euch a community as this. Else- 
where those painful particulars are recapitulated, though without doubt 
the ears of many of our readers bave already tingled with shame, as they 
bave gone through the ecandalous list. Mr. Jobn McGregor, M.P. for 
Glasgow, and Mr. H. Brown, M.P. for Tewkesbury, will we trust be tried for 
swindling, and be sent to help Sir Jobn Dean Paul and his associates to 
pick oakum, or to work at some other useful occupation. We entirely 
agree with the London Times (from which we frequently differ) that the 
offence of Bank Directors helping themselves to Stockholders’ money is 
one of enormous magnitude. It was an evil day for our national honour 
and commercial good faith—on which we have justly prided ourselves— 
when Hudson, the great Railway King, was whitewashed and partially 
reinstated, after the exposure of his trickery and frauds. But the theme 
is a distressing ene, and we are not called.upon to pursue it. The con- 
sciousness is bad enough, whenever one takes up a newspaper, that some 
new defalcation, in London, Paris, or New York, is sure to meet the eye. 
A new Newgate Calendar, limited to the finance department of crime, 
will soon be needed in the book-market. Nevertheless, who would deny 
that these are very flourishing times ? 

The death of Viscount Hardinge, of Lahore, &c., is announced ; but 
though he was not spared to see such length of days as was granted to 
some of his old companions in arms, his decease bad been expected for 
some weeks. Serving through the whole of the Peninsular war as one of 
the right-hand men of Wellington, losing an arm on the field of Waterloo, 
filling the appointments of Secretary-at-War and Secretary for Ireland, 
subsequently Governor-General of India, and victor in a succession of 
brilliant battles with the Sikhs, the memory of Lord Hardinge will be 
gratefully cherished by his countrymen, albeit at his final post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British army he did not add fresh laurels to his 
chaplet. 


The New Botany Bay: A Soft Answer. 

In our issue of the 27th ult. we deprecated the proposal said to be afoot, 
for establishing a British convict settlement in the territory of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Our objections were put broadly, and rather in the 
way of protest than of argument or assertion. Such as they were how- 
ever, they tallied with the views of the Montreal Herald, and were by 
that paper recommended to the notice of its neighbour, the Montreal Ga- 
zette, with which the Herald maintains arunning controversy on this sub- 
ject and sundry others. We were therefore not likely to meet with more 
favour than falls generally to the lot of those who unfortunately “ get 
into the Gazette.” At the same time we scarcely expected to be snubbed 
and snuffed out so unceremoniously as we have been, or to be still left 
floundering in darkness whilst our pitying contemporary affects to hold a 
lantern for us. What a ruffling for editorial self-complacency—to be 
told that one’s “article in question was written by some man evi- 
dently in blessed ignorance of the subject!’ How vexatious—to be 
referred “to the letter of ‘A Colonist’ for a “complete refutation ” 
of what one has said, and to find therein not a passing allusion to it! 
Not professing to enter fully upon the merits of the case, we did but 
back our general objections with a word or two as to the comparative 
productiveness, and soil, and mineral resources, of Siberia and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory. Fora “ complete refutation” of our implied doubts 
on this score, the Gazette thrusts into our face, through the medium of 
its own correspondent, an elaborate show of the isolation and inaccessi- 
bility of certain localities designated. Do we hint at the morale of the 
scheme t—we are told by “A Colonist” that he has an admirable private 
plan of his own for guarding the new backwoods penitentiaries, by trans- 
formiag some of the Indian tribes into a special corps of Policemen! Do! 
we wonder that British statesmen can dream of copying the frightful | 
system that has made Siberia a by-word ’—we are informed that Russian 
despotism is a mere flea-bite when compared to that of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company! Our shrinking on behalf of our Canadian friends from un- 
palatable associations and possible evils—vaguely as these were sug- 
suggested—is met by a proclamation of benefits every whit as vague, | 
and by some few special positions which are certainly not impregnable. 

It should be observed that we do not attach any blame to “A Colc- | 
nist” because he has in reality failed to confute us; he did not under- 


ee 


take the office—it was thrust upon bim. As between himself then and 
us, we have nothing more te say, though we still purpose devoting a few 
further lines to his letter per se. Its inconsistencieg are at least amusing. 
He commences with a declaration that the “ project would tend to open 
out @ region as large as Europe,” and that portions of the great Cana- 
dian wilderness would be “ turned into a scene of busy industry and pro- 
grese.” Such an arrangement has decidedly a captivating sound, especi- 
ally in Canada. Progress! who doesn’t hear of it, and talk of it, and dream 
of it, and speculate in it, and become ruined by it too, sometimes? There 
is fascination in the idea. You have visions of Grand Trunks rolling away 
into undefined space, and of a line of screw-propellers traversing the 
Great Slave Lake. You are excited, and do not pause to enquire how 
all this is to be done, “‘ through the introduction there of convicta from 
Canada as well as from Great Britain.” That word ‘‘ progress” has 
thrown dust in youreyes. You don’t bother yourself with enquiring what 
capital these enforced emigrants are to bring in their breeches-pockets, or 
what industrial habits have qualified them for colonising. “ A Colonist’ ’is 
more thoughtful. He foresees that the epell upon your common sense 
would not last long; and so, having devoted a brief paragraph to inflam- 
ing you imagination, he gives up the bulk of his spell to quieting your 
feare. You have read perhaps eome of the clever books extant, in which 
the Australian ticket-of-leave man is presented as the great Colonial bug- 
bear. Never fear; you are not to be subjected to any such intrusion. 
Your smiling and thriving penal settlements shall be too far remote. 
Recks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 
shall intervene between you and them. The pioneers of wealth and civi- 
lization are not to be border squatters (we would say border-ruffians, bat 
some contemporary might overhaul us for interfering in the Presidential 
election); they are to build up a new district “ far away in the distant 
regions of the Mackenzie River, some fifteen hundred miles to our North- 
West, or close to the shores of the Hudson’s Bay, which the Company 
have always declared (well thrown in Mr. Colonist!) to be much more 
accessible to Eogland than to Canada. Pray, good sir, do inform the 
“ man who is evidently in blessed ignorance,” how remoteness and isola- 
tion and inaccessibility can be advantages, if Canada, as you say, is to 
reap the benefit of your project. Are you not slightly inconsistent 
here? 

Again; the difficulties of escape from this contemplated Botany Bay 
are urged with considerable unction, and probably with truth. But we 
ask ourselves, as regards the Mackenzie River, if the getting out be so 
impracticable, how on earth are the destined inhabitants to get in? It’s 
all very fing for Sir George Simpson, on his tour of inspection, to travel 
rapidly over hundreds of miles of wilderness, with his relays of Indians 
and dog-sledges, and the pick of all possible amelioration of hardships. 
Dr. Rae, too, and other Arctic travellers, have contrived to exist and to 
get over the ground ; to convoy thither a gang of convicts would be en- 
tirely a different enterprise. Would it be safe, think you? or speedy? or 
economical? or even humane? How many tons of pemmican would be 
required per week? Would the odds be in favour of the convicts eating 
the keepers, or vice versa, in the event of provisions giving out. We 
know that Welle, Fargo, & Co., the great California Express Company, 
will go as well and as far as avy carriers in the world ; but we think even 
they would hesitate to contract for transporting a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of London burglars, fraudulent bankers, swindling M.Ps., and the 
like, from Montreal, fifteen hundred miles North Westwardly, portage 
included 

The third discrepancy to which we would invite the Gazette’s atten- 
tion may be found in “A Colonist’s” penultimate paragraph. The same 
fatality, or a worse, attends him here. He builds up an edifice, and pulls 
it down. At the outset, we learned that “Canada would be much bene- 
fitted.” Here all delusion melts away in the distance, and we have it 
set down plainly that “the only effects which we could experience by the 
adoption of such a measure, would be a vast relief in our being able to 
send tothe same spot the majority of our own convicts, and of our thus 
poseessing a place of punishment, the contemplation of which would have 
a most salutary influence over the conduct of the vagabonde and ill-dis- 
posed of the Province, who mighi yet remain behind.” What a falling- 
off! Weare reminded by it though, that a great moral right is alto- 
gether overlocked by “A Colonist.’’ Should we be justified in condemn- 
ing men—whom we profess to imprison, and not to execute—to all the 
horrors of a climate so rigorous? 

We regret having occasion to attack an anonymous writer who did not, 
harm us ; but “A Colonist” must settle his account with the Gazette, “If 
that paper flang him at our heads, we are not to blame that his own 
sconce has suffered. hte 

The Lion’s Mouth for All the World. 

Sometimes we rejoice at, sometimes we protest against, the indisputa- 
ble influence of the London Times—as the spirit moves us, and the occa- 
sion in our judgment demands. At present we bave no intention of doing 
either, particularly in the presence as it were of Mr. Delane, the manager 
of the vast machine, the Jove who wields—if he does not forge—the 
thunderbolts. We would only cite, for the reader’s entertainment, the 
latest proof of the universality of the Times, and of the confidence men 
feel in it as the great Lion’s Mouth, into which all complaints are to be 
cast. The Agent for Lloyd’s at Quebec is righteously indignant at the 
pitch of audacity and impunity to which the crimping system has attained 
in that port. He can’t get hold of a proper remedy; so he hands over 
the wretched crimps to the London Times. An English country-clergy- 
man, taking his autumnal recreation among the Swies Alps, is supplied 
with a vicious horse, that narrowly escapes tumbling his reverence over 
one of the precipices of the Furka. Forthwith be too rushes to his ink- 
hora and the post-office, and his complaint is duly set forth in the co- 
Jumns of our giant contemporary. Whether Commissioners will issue 
from Printing-House Square, to regulate crimps and guides in both 
hemispheres, we are not informed; at least the world knows that they 
need looking after.—Lloyd’s Agent will please to take notice that we 
fully appreciate the magnitude of the evil of which he complains, and 
wish him success in his efforts to counteract it, though we have alluded 
to it in a somewhat jocose vein. 


A Request that Cannot be Wholly Granted. 


We too, it seems, are presumed to keep a Lion’s Mouth, or why should 
Monsieur Philippe Auguste De Barruel-Beauvert send us, all the way 
from Paris, a pamphlet on the Bombardment of Grey Town by the U. 8, 
sloop-of-war Cyane, in 1854, together with a request that we would read 
that same, and echo the good gentleman’s indignation, and generally 
Open our guns upon the wicked Administration that bas caused so much 
misery to three hundred unfortunate Frenchmen? With the first portion 
of this request we have complied. We have read Monsieur Philippe 
Auguste De Barruel-Beauvert’s eloquent compilation, our attention being 
rivetted thereupon by the emblematic device stamped upon one side of 
the blood-red paper cover. Could any one pass this by? It consists of 
two lighted torches rampant, bound together by a lover’s knot, with the 





inscription Bombardement de Grey-Town; the whole encircled with a 
mourning-border. We confess that the lover’s knot puzzles us, unless it 
be indicative of the entente cordiale with which France and England 
should unite in claiming redress. But that isa small matter. The con- 


tents are in the form of a letter addressed by the gentleman named above 
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Che Alvion. 


October 11 








—who is a Delegate from the French sufferers at Grey-Town—to the 
commercial world at large, a vast number of Tribuoals of Commerce, and 
all others whom it may concern. He recapitulates the well-known facts 


of the disastrous and disgraceful occurrence, adding some novelties in the | 


way of correspondence, and invokes, as we have eaid, every body’s indig- 
nation and commiseration. 

These we accorded, so soon as the facts were known. Why cannot we 
then aid in circulating, by translation or otherwise, the outcry of remon- 
strance, and the clamoursfor retribution? Mainly, for two reasons : in the 
first place, there are many British sufferers similarly circumstanced, who 
would have a more legitimate claim on our attention—in the second, we 
must frankly own that Monsieur de Barruel Beauvert’s style is not at all 
adapted to serve ite purpose at Washington, however it may harmonise 
with the epirit in which the news of the event was received in Liverpool 
or Hull, no less than in Lyons or Marseilles. It is not by calling 
people “go-ahead Yankees” and “fillibustering baccaneers” that 
you can persuade them to acknowledge that they were guilty of an out- 
rage, or induce them to make reparation. Besides this, we may throw in 
a couple of doubts. We doubt whether the Administration at Wasbing- 
to—Mr. Caleb Cushing for instance—would view with favouring eye any 
advice or suggestions coming from this particular quarter. We doubt 
still more strongly, whether the Administration, in the midst of its elec- 
tloneering troubles, would very patiently investigate so unpalatable and 
unpopular a subject. The manner and the season of Monsieur Barruel 
Beauvert’s approach to the President of the U.S. are both ill-timed. Also, 
before be renews bis attempt to interest us effectively, we hope he will show 
what view of the matter has been taken by his own government. 





A Great Line of Railway; The Illinois Central. 

It cannot be expected of us that we should chronicle the commence- 
ment, or the completion, of one in twenty out of the gigantic enterprises 
undertaken in various parts of this continent. When however on look- 
ing at the map, we find far remote and important localities brought 
within easy and profitable communication, the event seems to us to be at 
least worth mention. Thus, next week, we shall probably be called upon 
to record the opening of an immense section of the Canadian Grand Trunk 
Railway : to-day we have the pleasant duty of congratulating the stock- 
holders of the Illinois Centra), on their Engineers having laid the last rail 
that connects Chicago with Cairc—the Southern extremity of Lake Mi- 
chigan with the point of junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi. In these 
seven hundred miles of road, travellers from the region of the Western 
Lakes and from the borders of the Gulf of Mexico will find a mutual ad- 
vantage. 





Cricket. : 

The fact, that the recent match between Canada and the United States was 
in reality a contest only between Colonial-born and home-born Englishmen, 
probably gave rise to the pleasant game that was played on Monday and Tues- 
day last at Hoboken, absolutely between England and the U. S.—Censcious 
however of their superiority, our countrymen gave long odds, consenting to 
bring only the customary eleven into the field, against their opponents’ eigh- 
teen! In the end—for we have not room for particulars—-the cons of St. George 
came off conquerors, with five wickets to go down. Among st them there were 
several of their noted champions. The Americans battled bravely ; and if the 
score be a test of good batting, Mr. J. Wister bore away the palm, notching 28 
gn his first innings, against Mr. Earnshaw’s 20, the highest onthe English side. 
The American party were made up from this city, Utica, Newark, Albany, 
Philadelphia, and Yonkers. May the game become more and more popular 
with Uncle Sam’s rising generation ! 

—_— 


SMusic, 


[The intelligent reader will readily perceive that this article was origi- 
nally written for usin French.—£d. Alb.} 


A tempest, not musical but d-propos of music, has suddenly fallen upon this 
city of New York. The gas is turned off in front of the Academy of Masic ; 
and Heaven knows when it will be re-lighted. Between the charges which 
Maretzek, in an inauspicious moment, has brought forward against his patrons 
the stockholders of the Academy, and the defence of Mr. Phalen, it is difficult 
to choose one’s side. Yet what is plain to us is that, however democratic the 
institutions of this country ought to be, they must be guoh for theatres devoted 
$0 Italian Music in New York as they are in the large cities of Europe, and 
that nowhere in Europe—except natarally in Italy, where artists starve—are 
Italian Opera Houses self-sustaining. They must needs have the fostering 
hand, whether it be of governments, or of wealtby individuals happy and proud 
to squander behind the scenes a part or the whole of their fortunes. In the 
smaller European towns the Operatic Management, even if national, exists 

apon continuous bankruptcies, and the most brilliant engagements in the world 
for the artists are too often cut down to some weeks of payment for the labour 
of several menths. Hence the enormous salaries demanded by the leading 
performers—terms often fictitious, and destined in the majority of instances to 
be only liquidated by a trifling dividend, but which, contracted in good faith 
by conscientious directors, become the almost certain cause of ruin, to say 
nothing of the unjust reduction entailed upon the members of the band and the 
chorus. Our conclusion then is that the stockholders of the Academy of 
Music of New York deceived themselves, if they hoped, whilst endewing 
the city with a magnificent Italian Opera House, even to save themselves 
in a pecuniary point of view. This happens only in the small towns of Italy, 
where rapacious impresarti take advantage of composers and singers in a 
manner scandalous in itself, and certainly beneath the dignity of Mr. Phalen 
and our other stockholders here. But be this as it may—since Maretzek seems 
at present to be the only person willing to take in hand an Italian Opera in 
New York, and Arditi, his ex-rival at the head of the Orchestra, is at Con- 
stantinople—we have faith, notwithstanding the celebrated “too date,” that 
a compromise in favour of Maretzek cannot fail to be brought about, within a 
limited period. 

We have recently had an opportunity of hearing at a friend’s house a new 
instrument—-the organ, or patent Harmonium, introdcced by Mr. Villanova. It 
is well known that one of the gravest inconveniences of the church organ is a 
certain slowness in taking hold of the notes—a slowness dependent on the 
manner in which the air finds its way into the pipes. This drawback, from 
which we have persoually suffered in accompaniments to our church music, is 
now entirely got rid of, thanks to a felicitous invention, in the miniature organ 
of Mr, Villanova. A mechanical arrangement, to which he applies the term 
‘+ percussion,” putting the external air more directly in communication with 
the brass plates which here represent the pipes of the church-organ, permit the 
player to strike the notes with that precision and that distinctness which con- 
stitute one of the chief advantages of the piano—the upshot being that the 
rhythm, which bas always appeared to us to be feeble on the organ, becomes 
possible at least with the instrament of Mr. Villanova. Mr. Villanova estab- 
lishes with considerable ability the value of his instrument ; and we have had a 
proof in an Andante of Beethoven's that it harmonises in a remarkable man- 
ner with the piano, over which at the same time it has all the superiority 
posseseed by a note that is sustained, over the note that is not. 

And whilst we are on the subject of the piano, why should we not pass judg- 
ment upon this instrument—a rude one as a mediam, to which cur modern ge. 
neration seems to be fatally tied down—through which alone is it permitted to 
the majority of our fair contemporaries to have a glimpse of musical beauty—an 
instrument whose sole merit, a great one it must be acknowledged, is to give 
utterance to several sounds simultaneously--but of which the defects in regard 
to tune or melody are so numerous, that the true musicians who have ap- 

themselves to it, from Beethoven down to Chopin, Listz, Thalberg, and 

Gottschalk, have been compelled to fortify, even to overwhelm theirs with 

ornamentation, arpeggios, and a mass of accessory notes, designed to cover up 

the want of cohesion in the notes which are. unceasingly fading away. 


The organ of Mr. Villenova has not these defects. The sound, if it cannot 

distend itself as in the human voice, retains at least, as in the common 

church-organ, all its fullness, and can be applied so much the more advanta- 
|-geously in the public service of country-churches, that its cost is not exces- 
| sive. 
| he first time that we heard Mr. Villanova and his organ was at the 
first Concert given by Madame Cora de Wilhorst, of whom we are late in 
speaking. This youthful lady, who seems to have firmly decided upon follow- 
ing the career of a singer, rejoices ina soprano voice of delicious quality, 
and already well cultivated. We do not think that she should limit herself 
to concert-singing. Her voice, of a charming quality—particularly in high 
notes—and of adequate compass, would adapt itself perfectly to certain Operas 
such as Lucia, Don Pasquale, L’Elisire, The Barber, and others, not to speak 
ef some that she could acquire by study. We have not been able to form an 
opinion as to her dramatic talent, for it is only on the stage that expression, 
properly so called, is developped ; and if in Madame de Wilhorst the ablity to 
comprehend dramatic situations at all equals her vocal resources, it is there 
only that her gifts will be wholly revealed, even to herself. Bat, for this, it is 
indispensable that she go to Italy--as we say of young advocates—to serve 
herterm. It must not be forgotten that the question is of Italian singing. It 
is there only that she will acquire, not merely familiarity with the stage, but 
also gain the name of which she stands in need. America is competent to 
confirm reputations ; but America has not yet reached that standing of refined 
civilization, which makes them. England herself was backward in this respect 
until the advent of Jenny Lind. It is true that Lumley is powerful in the line 
of reputation-making, and that Jenny Lind herself also did not appear wanting 
in the same sort of talent. Besides, whatever capacity Madame de Wil- 
horst might possess, it is doubtful whether her countrymen—all Know- 
Nothings though they be—would not have an unfavourable prejudice against 
a singer who was willing to make her début Among them—the last homage ren- 
dered to the civilization of the Old World. And then, in face of a public that 
does not understand Italian, she would either be overdone with praise, or criti- 
cised unjustly. In every case she would risk being directed into wrong chan- 
nels as regards expression, that veritable touchstone of genius. In conclusion 
then, we would adjure her: to Italy! to Italy! 

But what news! Here is Thalberg arrived from Naples, and | have spoken 
slightingly of the piano! Let us hope that when he gives us his first Concert, 
this article will be forgotten, although our stricture on the instrument in itself 
does, after all, but enhance the merit of those who, like himself and Gottschalk, 
have known how to extract music from it. BE. M. 





. 


Drama. 


Where is my Hercules? ©! venerable and respected Jupiter, send me thy 
son, for I—the Prometheus of my kind—am perishing miserably on a dramatic 
Mount Caucasus. Where is my Hereules, where is he? Strong and valiant 
man, slay me the huge bird Burton, and release me from the cruel Rock ! 

It is a melancholy fact that the theatres of New York are doing an astonish- 
ing business,—the one or two that are in operation at present. In these piping 
times of peace it is only necessary to open a flashy-looking door with a dirty- 
looking play bill outside, and hundreds of silver-tipped mortals rush in, eager 
for the entertainment, good, bad, or indifferent. It is, I suppose, a sign of me- 
rit when a play can be repeated many times in succession. If so, we have 
plenty of meritorious plays, for repetition isthe order of the day: at Mr. Wal. 
lack’s theatre, Bourcicault’s comedy of ‘‘ London Assurance” has maintained 
its place on the bills, and will doubtless draw forsome time tocome. There is 
unquestionably a degree of interest connected with the author’s interpretation 
of the character of Dazz/e; the fog with which it is surrounded is not without 
a charm of itsown. In other respects the Comedy is jso admirably played, 
that it affords an unusual treat to our theatre-goers, who even at this theatre 
are acquainted with some slovenliness. 

I have nothing in the world to write abeut—I never have now-a days—ex- 
cept a revival at Mr. Burton’s called the “‘ Wreckers”—an Adelphi piece which 
acquired great popularity some few years ago. It is from the pen of Mr. Buck- 
stone—a dramatist whose talents should be more largely acknowledged. I 
have not the faintest idea of giving you the plot of this work, for to tell the 
truth it is somewhat tortuous, and would require more mental discipline than I 
can bring to bear onit. Like all pieces of the kind, it is filled with incidents, 
and situations of the most exciting character ; and to these more than the dia- 
logue, success is attributable. The play has been strongly cast at Mr. Burton’s, 
and will no doubt attain a great success. Mr. Davenport plays the hero Launce 
Lynwood with a good deal—perhaps a trifle too much—of earnestness 3 and 
Mrs. Davenport the heroine Anne Trevanion. This lady has never been seen 
to greater advantage than in the second act of this play. Mr. Fisher 
as the villain, and Mr. Burton as the buffoon, were admirable. Indeed 
all the artists I have named were so perfect that they leave nothing for 
criticism. I feel almost justified in including Miss Polly Marshall in 
this enconiam,—who at times was really excellent. But this young 
and talented lady has many defects—some of them excessively annoy- 
ing and vulgar. Among these I may mention the habit of speaking 
through the nose, when she wants to emphasise a funny passage ; the habit 
of breaking into little chatterings of her own, as if she were afraid the audience 
would lose sight of her, and the habit of gagging, d 4a Wright and Paul Bed- 
ford. These defects should be remedied ; they are unseemly anywhere, but 
especially so here—Some new scenery has been prepared for this revival, but 
it does not amount to much. It is impossible for Mr. Burton to produce a play 
without one gross scenic blunder, and we have it in the third act. Last week 
I learnt that an attic resembles an empty Club House; this week i discoyer 
that a kitchen, or servant’s apartment, is identical with an English Cathedral. 
Mr. Emerson says that an Englishman’s creed is ‘‘ By taste ye shall be saved.” 
T am afraid Mr. Burton will not be saved. 

I shall pray fervently and sincerely during the week, and on Sunday, that I 
may ke relieved of Mr. Burton in my next notice. If good Mr. Stuart will do 
something for me, I will try my best to reciprocate. ALVA. 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


A novel feature gave variety to the entertainments Jast night, at the 
Royal Surrey Gardens, in the sbape of music accompanied by recitation 
—or, more strictly speaking, recitation accompanied by music. The pas- 
tages recited were from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” comprising 
considerably more than balf of that unequalled dramatic poem. The music 
was that which, perhaps more than any other, has endeared the name of 
Mendelssohn to England—since, if anything could possibly be added to 
Shakspere’s immortal verse, it has been supplied, in another language, 
by the German composer, whose melody and harmony breathe the very 
spirit of the poet. The task of reader devolved upon Miss Vandenhoff— 
the original Antigone in 1845, when a translation of the famous tragedy 
of Sophocles was produced at Covent-garden Theatre, with the choral 
and incidental music composed by Mendelssohn at the suggestion of the 
present King of Prussia. It is, therefore, not the first time that Miss Van- 
devhoff bas, if we may so express ourselves, acted to music ; and that she 
should acquit herself like one well experienced in the matter was by no 
means surprising. She recited the purely poetical passages with appro- 
priate empbasis, and endeavoured not uneuccessfully to impart a species of 
marked individuality to each of the more prominent charaeters in the 
dramatis persone, 

The Music-hall was crammed ; and it was gratifying to mark the deco- 
rous behaviour of the crowd and the strict attention which was paid, in- 
terrupted only at rare intervals by certain of the “ outsiders,” situated at 
too inconvenient a distance to catch the precise signification of what 
Miss Vandenboff was saying. But even these were at once brought to 
order whenever the familiar strains of the music were heard. Nearly the 
whole was introduced—the whole, indeed, with the exception of one or 
two melodramatic scenes, the curtailment of which was inevitable unless 
the entire evening could have been devoted to Shakspere and Mendels- 
soho. The chain of beauiiful and romantic interludes for the orchestra— 
including the overture, scherzo, aad fairy march; the intermezzo, de- 
scribing Hermia’s search after Lysander; the notturno, and wedding 
march—were all played, and admirably played, under the direction of M. 
Jullien, who, not for the first time, showed his intimate acquaintance with 
the most delicate refinements of the score. Without being invidious, 
where there was so little fault to find, we may cite the exquisite notturno, 
(performed while the two pairs of “ star crossed lovers” are asleep in the 
wood), and the stirring and magnificent wedding march, as the most 
striking achievements of the evening. In the first the horn solos were 
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played to perfection by Mr. Jarrett, whose tone and manner of ph 
were equally wortby of praise. The march, executed with wonde 
precision and force, was unanimously encored. 

The principal voice parta in the duet with choras—“ Ye Spotted Snakes” 
—were extremely well sung by Misses Stabbach and Poole. The chorus 
would have been more effective bad all the singers put forth their strength - 
but, as it seemed to us, one-third at least of the number, instead of s ng- 
ing themselves, looked on with closed lips, as if curious to observe what 
the rest were engaged in doing. Mr. Land, the able chorus-master, should 
endeavour to rectify this on a future occasion. The success of the new 
experiment was complete ; Miss Vandenhoff retired amidst the loudest 
applause; and the audience felt all the better disposed, after this truly 
intellectual treat, to enjoy the miscellaneous entertainments of the second 
part of the concert. The revival of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ ig 
likely Yo prove one of the most attractive incidents in an inaugurative 
season of rarely exampled prosperity.— Times, Sept. 18. 


————— 


Sm B. Havu anp tHE Tory “ Pruss.”—The contest about the Parks 
is still waged with a certain degree of virulence. The preachers and the 
religious press are making very savage onslaughts upon Sir Benjamin 
Hall for his interference with the open-air meetings; and a certain revo- 
lutionary and reverend defender of the “ Liberty of Prophesying,” T, 
Crybbace by name, has taken the liberty of informing the worthy Baronet 
that he is no better than a Nebuchadnezzar or an Abab, and that his 
edicts shall not be respected. Mr. Disraeli’s private band-organ, the 
Press, which never lets slip an opportunity of charivaring the Ministry, 
has seized upon this controversy, in an amusing article, which I advise 
qe to transfer to your columns. (Vide page 9, of this day’s dlbion), 

he Press, which is sufficiently absurd as a mouthpiece of political opin- 
ion, seems to have taken up the mantle that has fallen from the narrow- 
ing shouldersof Punch. But like mapy other wags, the writers in the Press 
seem to be incapable of perceiving when they make themselves ridicu- 
lous. In the same number of that paper which contains the clever squib 
upon Lord Palmerston and Sir B. Hall, to which I allude, you may finda 
solemn paragraph from a correspondent in Brussels, purporting to de- 
scribe the reception ot the “ Right Honourable Member for Bucks, in 
Belgium.”’ Mr. Disraeli, it appears, has gone to air himself and take the 
waters at Aix, and the correspondent of the Press assures his friends that 
the curiosity of the people tosee the distinguished ex-leader of the Commons 
‘** did not transgress the proper limits—bis privacy was not invaded!’’ 
I have uo donbt of it—for I have experienced a precisely similar recep- 
tion myself at the bands of the good people, not of Aix only, but of many 
towns on the Continent and in America!—Exztrdct of a Letter from 
London, to the Ed. Alb., dated Sept. 19. 





Tue Royat Britise Banx.—The faijiure of the Royal British Bank 
continues to absorb great interest in England. On the 20th ult., anangry 
meeting of the shareholders was held in London, at which it transpired 
that the loss to be made up was £210,487. On the testimony of the ac- 
countant it was shown that the account of Mr. H. Brown, the member for 
Tewkesbury, and until recently a director of the Bank, exbibits a debt of 
£70,908 ; Mr. John McGregor, member for Glasgow and founder of the 
concern, £7,362; Mr. Cameron, late manager, £33 000—the utmost worth 
of the securities against which is £3,000; Mr. Mullins, late solicitor, 
£7,000; one of the auditors, £2,000. Other persons connected with the 
Bank had also devoted to their own uses various sums, making in alla 
total £121,000. Some works in Wales had isvolved a sum of £106,453; 
but they were considered to be at least worth £40,000. According to the 
balance sheet the entire liabilities of the Bank are £539,131, while the 
assets, taking the Welsh property into consideration, are estimated at 
£328,644. On the whole, the prospects are worse than at first expected, 
which will be further exaggerated by the costs which will probably be 
incurred by the Court of Chancery. 


i 


Obituary. 


Sir T. D. Ausrey, Bart.—Sir Thomas Digby Aubrey, seventh Baro- 
net, of Llantrithyd, Glamorgansbire, was the grandson of Sir Thomas 
Aubrey, the fifth Baronet, and the son of Lieut.Col. Richard Aubrey, by 
his wife Frances, second daughter of the Hon. Wriothesly Digby. He 
was born in 1782; and succeeded, in 1826, bis uncle, Sir John Aubrey, 
the sixth Baronet, who was a Lord of the Treasury from 1783 to 1789, 
and was, at the period of his death, Father of the House of Commons. 
Sir Thomas died on the 15th ult., at his residence, Oving House, near 
Aylesbury. His demise, childless, terminates the Baronetcy created ia 
1660, and the male representation of this ancient family of Aubrey, which 
came into England at the Conquest, and which is said to bave sprung 
from the blood-royal of France. 


Appointutentts. 


The Dublin Gazette announces that H.M. letters — have poe the great 
seal of Ireland, granting the dignity of Baron of that part of the United King- 
dom to Edmund Burke Roche, of Trabolgan, in the county of Cork, Esq., and 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style and title of 
Baron Fermoy, in the county of Cork.—Brigadier-Gen. W. R. Mansfield to be 
H. M. Consul-General at Warsaw. 

Army. 

The Crimean banquet at Portsmouth, on the 16th ult., was a great suc- 
cess. Some 2,300 soldiers, sailors, and Marines, recently returned, and 
now stationed in this town, were entertained.—Major-Gen. Trollope, C.B., 
has assumed the command of the Garrison at Quebec. Major Tryon is his 
A.D.C.—Canada papers state that Capt. Retallack, A.D.C., who has been 
appointed Military Secretary to the Governor-General, is about to proceed 
to Eagland, for tbree monthe. His position as A.D.C. will be tompesaeny 
supplied by Lieut. Douglas, of the 16th Regt.—Major-Gen. Sir Hug 
Rose, British Commissioner with the French army, during the late war, 
has been ordered by the Duke of Cambridge to attend the great autum- 
nal Austrian review. — 

War Department, PaLu-MALL, Serr. 19.—lst Drags; Lt Brunt per to ret 
by sale. 9th Lt Drags; Piers Thursby, Gent, to be Cor bp,v King, pro. 
13th Lt Drags; S Adams, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Cotton, pro. Royal Artillery; 
Gent Cadet Murdoch to be Lt, next below Lt the Hon A Stewart. Royal En- 
gineers; Lt Fyors to be Sec Capt, v Bvt-Maj de Moleyns, dec; Bvt-Col Gordon 
to be Col, v Matson, ret on f-p; Capt Bainbrigge to be Lt-Col; ¢ Capt Hat- 
chinson to be Capt; Lt Creyke to be Sec Capt. Scots Fusilier Gds; Capt Peel, 
from 52d Ft, to be Lt and Capt, v Blane- whoex. 3d Ft; Lt Blake. from 35th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Pears, app to 25th Ft. 5th Ft; Capt Bigge, from 23d Ft, to be 
Capt, v Chads, whoex. 19th Ft: Lt Unett per to ret by sale com. 2Ist Ft; 
Capt Codd, from 99th Ft, to be Capt, v Dunne, who ex. 25th Ft; Lt Pears, 
from 3d Ft, to be Lt, v Ross, app to 35th Ft. 33d Ft; Lt Howe, from 59th Ft, 
to be Lt, v Crosse, who ex. 34th Ft; Lt Leeson, to be Adjt, v Byron, who res 
Adjtcy only. 36th Ft; Capt Phipps, from 56th Ft, to be Capt, v Byt-Maj We- 
guelin, who ex. 40th Ft; Qtrmr-Seg Barnes to be Qtrmr, v Hives, who ret upon 
h-p. 45th Ft; Ens Kingsley per to res. 5lst Ft; Byt-Maj Irby to be Maj b-p, 
v Anderson, who ret; Lt Houson to be Capt: Ens Scott to be Lt. 55th Ft; Capt 
Brown to be Maj w-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Whimper, whose bvt rank has been con 
into subrank. 60th Ft; Ens Conyers to be Lt b-p, v Hedley, who ret; A H 
Woodgate, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 63d Ft; Ens Gordon perto res Com. 66th Ft; 
Lt Firth to be Adjt, v Storey, who res Adjcy only. 86th Ft; Ens Brockman to 
be Lt b-p, v Maine, who ret; Ens Coates, from 9th Ft, to be Lt b-p, v Adams, 
pro; G Sidney Jackson, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 93d Ft; Capt Dawson, to be In- 
structor of Musketry. 96th Ft; Ens Lionel Smith per to res Com. 

Unarracnep.—Bvt rank into sub rank: Byt-Lieut-Col Whimper, 55th Ft; 
Byt-Maj Ivglis, 18th Ft. 

Brever.—Col-Matson, ret f-p Ri Engineers, to be Maj-Gen, rank hon. Lt-Col 
Dawson, ret f-p Rl Engineers, to be Col, in consequence of the pro of Lt-Col 
Tucker, next below him on Effective Estab. Bvt-Maj D’Alton, ret fp Kl New~ 
foundland Com, to be Lt-Col, rank hon. Capt Miller, 80th Ft, to be Maj, 


Naup. 

The steam gun-boat Staunch, Lt Wildman, is appointed to leave Ply- 
mouth for the East Indies.—The freightship Voltigeur has completed her 
shipment of powder, viz, 900 barrels, from the floating magazine off 
Woolwich, and is to sail for Halifax.—The officers and crew of the Lean- 
der, 50, Capt Massie, now at Chatham, waiting to be paid off, have just 
performed a praiseworthy act of benevolende. During the time the Le- 
ander was with the Black Sea fleet 17 of her crew were killed in the at- 
tack on Sebastopol. When the vessel arrived at Chatham, the crew 
raised among themselves the handsome sum of £136, which they forwarded 
the same evening by post to the nearest relative or friend of each of the 
deceased men, sending the sum of £8 10 each. 


/ 


_--Lts; J W Vaughan,J T Young, and N Salmon to Shannon; 
H yey Perseverance; re E Bacon to Inflerible ; A G Boyle to Ajaz ; 
W H Caming to Curlew.—Paymaster: G Nelson to Shannon.—Mate: Hon G 
Fitzclarence to Retribution.—Midshipman: Lord W T Kerr to Shannon.— 
Royal Marines.—First Lt Haverfield to be Capt, v Ramsay, dec; Sec Lt Parry 
to be First Lt. 





New Dooks. 

Arctic Expiorations. By Elisha Kent Kane, M.D., U.S.N. Two | 

Vols. Philadelphia. Childs & Peterson.—A record so admirable oad 
adventures so perilous—as those experienced by the second Grinnell Ex- | 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin—has rarely been presented to , 
the world. Surely must it be owned that Dr. Kane has Jaid us all under | 
new obligations by this narrative ; for it is no Jess thorough than simple, | 
and written too with the combined frankness and modesty which are | 
sometimes wanting when a man of the common stamp is the hero of his | 
own story, but which in this instance are marked and unaffected. Far and 
wide the press has disseminated an outline of what occurred, from the 
30th of May, 1853, when the tiny brig Advance sailed forth from New 
York Bay on her mission of science and humanity, until at Godbava, in 
North Greenland, on the 11th of September, 1855, ‘ Captain Haretene 
hailed a little man in a ragged flannel shirt, ‘Is that Dr. Kane ?’, and 
with the ‘ Yes’ that followed, the rigging was manned by our country- 
men, and cheers welcomed us back to the social world of love which they 
represented.’ Who does not know that the Jdvance, ice-bound on the 
eastern side of Smith’s Sound, was during two dreary winters the home 
of the Expedition—that she was abandoned from sheer necessity in the 
early eummer of 1855—that a boat voyage of thirteen hundred miles, 
dangerous and difficult to the last degree, brought the mariners in safety 
to the Danish settlement of Upernavik—that though no light was thrown 
upon the fate of the missing whom they went to seek, much valuable 
geographical information was gained, and the mysterious Pole was ap- 
proached more nearly than it had been by any previous explorers, and 
finally, that the honour of discovering that Open Polar Sea, whose ex- 
istence has long been surmised, was reserved for this small company? 
All this, we say, was already known in a general sense ; and it is a proof 
of the sterling quality of these volumes, that the authenticated record, 
the filling-up of the outline, does not on that account lose one iota of its 
interest. If any man can read listlessly what is here set down, he should 
be doomed to a perpetual course of Rosa Matilda poetry and novels of 
fashionable life. 

It is not impossible—even if the bones of every associate of Sir John 
Franklin be now bleaching on inhospitable shores, or sunk beneath the 
icy waters of the North—it is not, we say, impossible that some record of 
@ portion at least of their fearful sufferings may hereafter be brought to 
light. The log-book or the diary of those who went slowly down to 
death, posted up as despair closed in upon them, may be more painfully 
exciting than the tale of trials undergone by men who survive to tes- 
tify of them. So long, however, as the catastrophe of the Franklin 
Expedition remains obscure and their adventures are untold, this present 
story will be unique. And in truth it is almost impossible to conceive of 
& more severe and protracted strain upon tbe physical and moral ener- 
gies, than was experienced by Dr. Kane and his handfal of comrades. 
They were but some eighieen io all; and this limited number, when 
once their difficulties commenced, stood seriously in the way of every ef- 
fort at exploration and extrication. Stricken down by ecurvy ; pros- 
trated by exhaustion and exposure to cold ; reduced to the most scanty 
subsistence ; compelled to eke out sparingly a most inadequate supply of 
fuel, for months together whilst the thermometer was ranging at fifty de- 
grees below zero ; now taxing their weakness in attempting to prosecute 
their search, now in trying to avert the dangers of every sort pressing 
around them ; with their little ship at times a mere hospital, the soundest 
men scarcely able to do duty as nurses; partaking largely in all the 
ordivary and well-known horrors of an Arctic voyage—we really wonder 
that the whole party did not succumb under their accumulated miseries. 
That they would have done so, without the experience, tact, readiness of 
resource, vigilance, zeal, discretion, and marvellous fortitude of their 
commander, admits of no manner of doubt. High and generous as is the 
credit that be awards to several of his officers and men, especially to 
Brooks and Morton, his companions in his former expedition, it is quite 
clear that our author was in the fullest sense the alpha and omega of the 
party. That with his attenuated and debilitated frame, racked at times 
by cruel bodily ailments, he was enabled to think, contrive, direct, con. 
trol, and save them, is a fresh proof of the triumph of mind over matter- 
At the same time we must recognise the inscrutable decrees of Providence 
in the fact that he—the head, the organiser, the conductor—was not per- 
sonally permitted to achieve the crowning glory. With what dauntless 
perseverance he himself strove to probe the secrets of the great North, is 
here set down, and how he brought himself thereby nearly to Death’s door. 
But it is no less set down that the sight of the long-sought Polar ocean 
was vouchsafed to one of the crew alone, who boldly followed out the 
plans of his Chief. Strange too, that the physical infirmities which pressed 
so hard upon the gallant Kane, during the only period that could be de- 
voted to exploration, were partially suspended or triumphed over by his 
resolute wili when it became a question of saving his crew. The hard la- 
bour that he underwent in preparing for their retreat, and the extra bun- 
dreds of miles that he travelled between the .4dvance and the Esquimaux 
settlements, and in carrying forward to th? different caches the supplies 
of provision before they started—all this is nothing less than astonishing, 

But this notice is stretching beyond limits. We forbear therefore to 
aivert to the scores of passages in which scenes or incidents are described 
so vividly and so intelligibly, that one seems, for the moment, to be 
looking at or participating in them. We expected this from Dr. Kane’s 

former book, which, in this respect, was equally felicitous. The poor 
Esquimaux, miserable strollers through these desolate regions, stand before 
you individually—not as a genus. The natural history claims your at- 
tention, for it is interwoven generally with the hopes and fears of those 
in whose every movement you must sympathise. But we have said 
already that the work is well written; we need not go beyond that. A 
bulky and valuable Appendix, added to the second volume, contains 
several official Reports ; those, for instance, that Dr. Kane’s subordinates 
made to himself of the various detached excursions by sledge and on 
foot, and the one presented by him to the Secretary of the U.S. Navy: 
Wtib these, also, are sundry statistical and other tables pertaining to the 
ecientific results of the voyage. 

The work is in octavo, and is got up and embellished with rare beauty 
and taste. The engravings and wood-cuts, numbering three hundred or 
thereabonts, are mainly from the clever pencil of Mr. Hamilton, the 
Marine artist of Philadelphia, after sketches by Dr. Kane. Many, very 
maby of them, are gemsof Art, the engravers and wood-cutters having 
apparently vied with each other, as though this were a national work, 
which, in truth, it is. In most cases one can pick out the plums; but 
here they are far too numerous. They may be examined leisurely and 
with high delight, when you have exhausted yourself upon the written 
matter. 

When we recently gave our readers a foretaste in the way of extracts, 
we mentioned the striking likeness of Dr. Kane that is prefixed to the first 
volume. Right glad are we to recognise in the froutispiece of the second 
the veritable fac-simile of Henry Grinnell, for whom every right-minded 
Englishman must feel involuntary respect. We ueed not here repeat the 
claims that he has upon our nation’s regard, though we still owe him a 
little grudge for shrinking from a public recognition of it here in New 
York ; but we think the occasion not inappropriate for mentioning 
another of his deeds, not generally known. That honourable and liberal 
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tish discovery-ship Resolute for restoration to our Navy, originated in a 
suggestion by Mr. Grinnell and a hearty wish thereon expressed by him 
to Mr. Marcy. 

We cannot part with Dr. Kane, without giving the reader a couple of 
passages by way of further sample, though it is bard to limit our fresh 
extracts to these. But they exhibit him in bis serious and in his lighter 
strain. Thus does he wind up his account of the firet and only glimpse 
abtained of his crowning geographical diecovery. 


“As Morton, leaving Hans and bis dogs, passed between Sir John 
Franklin Island and the narrow beach-line, the coast became more wall- 
like, and dark masses of porphyritic rock abutted into the sea. With 
growing difficulty, he managed to climb from rock to rock, in hopes of 
doubling the promontory and sighting the coasts beyond, but the water 
kept encroaching more and more upon his track. 

“Tt must have been an imposing sight, as he stood at this termination 
of his journey, Jooking out upon the great waste of waters before him. 
Not a “ speck of ice,” to use bis own words, could be seen. There, from 
a height of four hundred and eighty feet which commanded a horizon of 
almost forty miles, his ears were gladdened with the novel music of dasb- 
ing waves; and a surf, breaking in among the rocks at his feet, stayed 
his farther progress. 

‘Beyond this cape all is surmise. The high ridges to the north-west 
dwindled off into low blue knobs, which blended finally with the air. 
Morton called the cape, which baffled his labours, after his commander ; 
but I have given it the more enduring name of Cape Constitution. 

“The homeward journey, as it was devoted to the completion of his sur- 
vey and developed no new facts, I need not give. But 1 am reluctant to 
close my notice of this discovery of an open sea, without adding that the 
details of Mr. Morton’s narrative harmonised with the observations of all 
our party. I do not propose to discuss here the causes or conditions of 
this phenomenon. How far it may extend,—whether it exists simply as 
a feature of the immediate region, or as part of a great and unexplored 
area Communicating with a Polar basin,—and what be tbe argument in 
favour of one or the other hypothesis, or the explanation which recon- 
ciles it with established laws,—may be questions for men skilled in 
scientific deductions, Mine bas been the more humble duty of recording 
what we saw. Coming as it did, a myeterious fluidity in the midst of vast 
plains of solid ice, it was well calculated to arouse emotions of the 
highest order ; and I do not believe there was a man among us who did 
not long for the means of embarking upon its bright and lonely waters. 
But be who may be content to follow our story for the next few months 
a feel, as we did, that a controlling necessity made the desire a fruit- 

ess one.” 


Thus pleasantly, in the pages of his journal kept on board the 4dvance, 
does he part company with one of his four-footed companions. 


“ December 22, Thursday.—There is an excitement in oar little com- 
munity that dispenses with reflections upon the solstitial night. ‘ Old 
Grim’ is missing, and has been for more than a day. Since the lamented 
demise of Cerberus, my leading Newfoundlander, he has been patriarch 
of this scanty kennel. 

***Old Grim’ was ‘ a character’ such as peradventure may, at some 
time, be found among beings of a higher order_and under a more tempe- 
ratesky. A profound bypocrite and time server, he so wriggled his adu- 
latory tail as to secure every one’s good graces and nobody’s respect. 
All the spare morsels, the cast off delicacies of the mess, passed through 
the winnowing jaws of ‘ Old Grim,'—an illustration not so much of his 
eclecticism as his universality of taste. He was never known to refase 
anything offered or approachable, aud never known to be satisfied, how- 
ever prolonged and abundant the bounty or the spoil. ‘ Grim’ was an 
ancient dog: his teeth indicated many winters, and his limbs, once splen- 
did tractors for the sledge, were now covered with warts and ringbones. 
Somehow or other, when the dogs were harnessing for a journey, ‘ Old Grim’ 
was sure not to be found ; and upon one occasion, when he was detected 
hiding away in a cast-off barrel, he incontinently became lame. Strange 
to ney he has been lame ever since, except when the team is away with- 
out him. 

“ Cold disagrees with ‘Grim,’ but by a system of patiect watchings at 
the door of our deck house, accompanied by a discriminating use of his 
tail, he became at last the one privileged intruder. My seal-skin coat 
had been his favourite bed for weeks together. Whatever love for an in- 
dividual ‘ Grim’ expressed by his tail, he could never be induced to fol- 
low him on the ice after the cold darkness of the winter set in; yet the 
dear good old sinner would wriggle after you to the very threshold of 
the gangway, and bid you good-bye with a deprecatory wag of the tail 
which disarmed resentment. 

* His appearance was quite characteristic—his muzzle roofed like the 
old fashioned gable of a Dutch garret-window ; his forehead indicating 
the most meagre capacity of brains that could consist with his sanity as 
a dog; his eyes small; his mouth curtained by long black dewlaps ; and 
his hide a maugy russet studded with chesnut-burs; if he has gone in- 
deed, we ‘ne’er sball look upon his like again.” So much for ‘ old Grim.’ 

“ When yesterday’s party started to take soundings, I thought exer- 

cise would benefit * Grim,’ whose time serving sojourn on our warm deck 
had begun to render him over-corpulent. A rope was fastened round him ; 
for at such critical periods he was obstinate and even ferocious; and, 
thus fastened to the sledge, he commenced his reluctant journey. Reach- 
ing a stopping piace after a while he jerked upon his line, parted it a 
foot or two from its knot, and, dragging the remnant behind him, started 
off through the darkness in the direction of our brig. He has not been 
seen since. 
“ Parties are out with lanteras seeking him, for it is feared that his 
long cord may have caught upon some of the rude pinnacles of ice which 
stud our floe, and thus made him a helpless prisoner. The thermometer 
is * 44° 6, below zero, and old ‘Grim’s’ teeth could not gnaw away the 
cord. 


Dr. Kane is to sail on this day for Eagland, and we regret to say 
he is in extremely bad health. 
and the many Arctic explorers assembled there—from the veteran pioneer, 
Sir Edward Parry, to the hero of the North Western Passage, Sir Robert 
McClure! Of the painfal interview between him and his sometime eor- 
respondent, Lady Franklin, we scarcely dare to think! Her wishes and 
her offer that he should take command of one more expedition in search 
of Sir John, living or dead—for she, in the constancy of her beautiful 
womanly faith, still clings to hope, where there is no hope—has been er- 
roneously reporied as an offer to the same effect from the Admiralty, 
which we have not thought it worth while hitherto to contradict. 

We take leave of Dr. Kane with increased esteem, and most hearty 
wishes, for the restoration of his health. 





Hine Arts. 


Niagara Fatis. Goupil & Co.—A view of the Great Horse Shoe 
Fall, taken from the river’s brink on the Canadian shore, and drawn on 
stone by Theodore Benecke. The artist has been happy in conveying 
the impression of grandeur and mystery, sometimes produced by a pecu- 
liar state of the atmosphere or a special direction of the wind. The 
print, too, being on the large scale of 36 inches by 24, and adapted for 
colouring, will probably catch the public taste. 

THE Late Joun Martin.—We are glad to learn that Mesers. Williams, 
Stevens, Williams & Co., have received and are about to exhibit three of 
that great artist’s original works. They will excite much curiosity. 

NEw Music. Firth, Pond, & Co.—Novelties are unceasiogly issued 
from the press of this enterprising house. To-day we have to acknow- 


What a meeting that willbe, between him | Y 


Lord Palmerston, on his arrival ia town @ few days ago, to represent to 
him that the Chief Commissioner of Works was interfering very impro- 
perly. Sir Benjamin was “ requested” by his chief to meet the a 
tion, which he did, it was understood, with some reluctance, but 
Palmerston’s invitation was of rather too peremptory a character to be 
disregarded. 

The Deputation, whieh consisted of clergymen and ministers of several 
denominations, briefly stated their case, and explained that although the 
plea for the general prohibition was that certain profane spouters had 
also occupied the ground, they saw in that fact an additional reason for 
persevering in the duty of teaching the people. 

Lord Palmerston.— Well, I don’t see, Hall, that there is anything un- 
reasonable in that. If an Opposition speaker holds forth, a Minister should 
be allowed to answer him. What was your idea in preventing it? 

Sir B. Hall.—Complaints were made to me that these gentlemen pro- 
voked discussions which had better be avoided. 

Lord Palmerston.—Upon my soul, I don’t know why. JIf people like to 
equabble about creeds and doctrines, why the devil shouldn’t they? It 
keeps them out of mischief. Do I understand that there-were any dis- 
turbances? 

Sir B. Hall._—None that I know of. But it seems to me that the Park 
is not the place for preaching. If folks want sermons, let them go tochurch 
and chapel. They ceme to the Parks to hear the songs of birds, to ad- 
mire the goodness of Providence, and to—— 

Lord Palmerston.—To listen to the “ Ratcatcher’s Daughter !” 

Sir B. Hall.—The bands play nothing ungenteel, I believe. 


evident hostility which exists in the worthy baronet’s mind to anything 
religious. 

Lord Palmerston.—No, no, you may not, you mustn’t say that. Her 
Majesty’s Government is essentially a religious one, and I should be ex- 
cessively shocked if I thought that any of my colleagues undervalued 
that great and important subject. We never hold a Cabinet Council with- 
out singing a bymn. So do not allow any euch idea to take possession of 
your minds. 

The Member.—Your Lordship’s assurance is most gratifying. But we 
feel that the bands in the Parks were wrong. 

Lord Palmerston.—But, d——n it, I put them down. 
wrong, and I squashed ’em. 

The Member.—But bands do play, with the permission of Sir B. 
Hall. 

Lord Palmerston.—Volunteer bands, that play nothing but volanta- 
ries. I thought, gentlemen, that some of you approved of the voluntary 
system. 

1 The Member.— Without venturing to imitate your Lordship’s wit, all 
we ask is the permission to speak to the people who are attracted by the 
music. There seems no great eggression in that. 

Lord Palmerston.—No, and if there is a serpent in the band, it isclearly 
your duty to win folks away from the old Serpent. 

Sir B. Hall. Bat if these gentlemen preach, other folks nm also. I 
am told that some of these ns abuse the most sscred things. 

Lord Palmerston.—Do they abuse her Majesty’s Government? If not, 
I am inclined to let them go on. I say,do you preach on tubs, like Orator 
Henley, or how? : 

The Member.—We find no difficulty, my Lord, in obtaining an attentive 
and respectful audience—there. 

Lord Palmerston.—Don’t be offended. I didn’t mean to annoy you. I 
think you are very good sort of men, and that your exertions do you a 
devilish deal of credit. Still there is something in Hall’s notion that you 
induce bad fellows to spout profanely. 

The Member.—We believe that we can deal with the arguments of such 
persons, my Lord, and that the population, generally, will soon become 
disgusted with mere ribaldry. At least, permit us to try. 

Lord Palmerston.—What do the Bishops say about it? 

Sir B. Hall.—What do the Bishops ever say about anything ?; 

Lord Palmerston.—Come, come, don’t sneer. I know a certain Bishop 
of St. David’s who has bad one or two things to say about a certain 
baronet. I think St. David put your Welsh barp out of tune, my dear 
fellow. 

Sir B. Hall (sudkily).—Matter of opinion. But the long and the short 
of this story is, that I wish to be impartial, and I think that a Government 
that refuses music ought to refuse sermons. 

Lord Palmerston.—But they don’t ask us to supply the sermons. I 
fancy I see you, and Bernal Osborne, and Cockburn, and Charley Wood, 
composing sermons for the good of the parks. Isn’t there something 
about “ the foolishness of preaching?’ By Jove, the Parks would see 
what it was like, if you were the divines. 

Sir B. Hall.-—Your tone is slightly contradictory of your statements te 
these gentiemen about the religious character of the Government. 

Lord Palmerston.—Not a bit—innocent mirth, that’sali. Religion ne- 
ver was desiguned——to make our pleasures lees,eh? Well, finally and 
lastly, gentlemen, I don’t know what to say to you. My personal opinion 
is that you ought to be allowed to preach. 

A Member.—We are glad to hear that expression of your Lordship’s 
views. 

Lord Palmerston.—The first duty of a Minister of the Crown is, how- 
ever, to be consistent. 

A Member.—Consistency is an important thing, assuredly. 

Lord Palmerston.— Well, I thought that there ought to be bandsin the 


I felt they were 


Park. 

Sir B. Hall.—And you originally said you thought so. 

Lord Palmerston.—I know it, and you needn’t remind me. 
thought there ought to be band:—and I put them down. 

Sir B. Hall.—And so 

Lord Paimerston.— Wild you be quiet? And so, as I must be con-- 
sistent, I think you ought to preach, and I must prohibit you from doing. 


Well, I 





80. 

Sir B. Hall.—Just so, gentlemen, and we regret that you have taken. 
and given uonecessary trouble in the matter. And so good day to 
ou. [Exeunt the Deputation, 

Lord Palmerston.—Confound those Parks! They have been the cause 
of one squabble or another ever since you took office. I wish you’d be 
good enough to let ’em alone. [Evit, displeased. 

Sir B. Hall. (after a pause).—What right has he to speak to me in 
that manner. D—nhim! I amas good ashe! He be blowed! 

[Ezit, with dignity. 


FOR LAWYERS ONLY. 


The reform of legal education for the bar, as hitherto attempied, has 
proved a failure. That there has been something radically vicious in the 
new system the result would appear to prove. The case as it stands at 
present seems to be pretty much as follows: —The old arrangements for 
admission to practise as a barrister remain as in former times, with this 
exception—that all students are compelled to attend two courses of lec- 
tures out of five, or to undergo an examination in all, in which case at- 
tendance upon any lectures at all is dispensed with. Five readerships 
have been established, and the readers deliver lectures, at stated times, 
upon the following subjects :—1. Legal and constitutional history ; 2, ci- 
vil law and international jurisprudence ; 3, equity; 4, conveyancing ; 
5, common law. Attendance upon any two of these courses, a8 we have 
just said, will free the student from all furtber vexation and annoyance. 
He may sleep through the periods when he is compelled to appear in the 
presence of the lecturer. Ignorant as he went in, as ignorant he may 
come out. This, with the old dinner test and the payment of a very heavy 
fee, a considerable portion of which is no doubt charged to him for the 
stamp, will admit the so called student to the practice of his profession, 
Now, we printed yesterday a letter from a correspondent upon this sub- 
ject, who signs himself “ Expers,”’ and who thus very traly and briefly 
stated the result of this system hitherto :—“ Legal education up to the 
present time has not attracted the attention of the most promising stu- 
dents at the Inns of Court; by the majority of this very important bod 
it is considered a delusion ; the legal examinatioas are not generally a 
tended by the ablest men ; the whole system is discountenanced by the 








ledge Le Séjour des Fées, a composition for the piano by Mr. W. A. 
King; The Old Farm House, a Ballad, by J. R. Thomas, as sung at 
Buckley’s Opera House: and another, in the vein of pleasantry, Kiss me 
Quick, and Go! set to music by Mr. Buckley himself, the words by Mr. 
S. S. Steel. The title-page of the first-named bit of minstrelsy merits a 
word of commendation. The lithographed vignettes are quite artistic. 





SIR BEN AND THE PREACHERS. 
Disraeli’s reported organ The Press still persecutes the Ministry, 
Here is one of the latezt equibs. 


In consequence of Sir Benjamin Ha!l’s edict that there shall be playing 
in the Parks but no preaching, a deputation from the ministers of reli- 





action of the American Government and Congress, the fitting the Bri- 


gion, who feel aggrieved at the prohibition of their labours, waited upon 


pleaders, conveyancers, and equity draughtsmen, who prepare young 
men for the practice of the bar.” This we believe to be a very fair state- 
ment of the case. The fact is, that the little improvement that was made 
in the education of students for the bar was rather a concession wrang 
from the elder members of the profession by public opinion than an evi- 
dence of intention upon their own part to take the subject up in earnest 
as a result of their own deliberate conviction. It is still believed among 
the leaders of the profession that things are better left as they were. The 
are well aware that no practitioner will ever be able to retain the conf. 
dence of the attorneys who is destitute of the requisite technical skill. 
Success at the bar is the best test of competence, and this success no one 
can hope to achieve who is not versed in the niceties of legal practice. 
This being the view of the seniors, it is but natural that the students 
should model their opinions upon the opinions of those whose practice, 
and emoluments, and honours they wish in their turn to obtain. Th 





do not ask what form of education is needed to make them enlighte 
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A Member of the Deputation.—We may be permitted to deplore the’ 
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» by the horror of the foe getting the upper band and “ settling my busi- 
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t todeal with points of practice, but to ap- 
inn oan which law is founded. " For their 
parposs it is quite unnecessary that any reform should take place ia the 

wa of Bagland; and it is quite superfluous that they should bave a 


‘lawgers, not only compete 
the great priocip 


edge branch of law save the one with which they are imme- 
Stately prem | in the daily routine of their business. What does it 
signify to an equity draughtsman or to a conveyancer that such a system 
as the civil law ever existed among mankind, or that constitutional law 
iss ymous with the just government of the country ? 
his -vicious view—for vicious it most undoubtedly is, as we hope to 
ghow in a very few words—is fostered and encouraged by the patronage 
ef the attoracys. Of these gentlemen, however, it would be most upjust 
to complain. It is not only excusable, but it is natural and inevitable, 
that they should select for employment just those barristers who are eup- 
to be most clever in the practice of their peculiar departments, If 
they honestly and fairly select their counsel upon these grounds they have 
discharged their duties to their clients and to the public. To be sure, in 
¢heir own department of the profession they subject all the candidates for 
admission to a most stringent and rigorous examination, and in this they 
-do well. The present system adopted with reference to the bar is, on the 
contrary, 1 most vicious one, for practically it amounts to absolute denial 
of legal education in any liberal sease to the members of the superior 


| Jaid it aside here in my own quiet loved London. Notbing but grim ne- | by a rich embroidery of white silk 


cessity has forced me to inculcate its readiness and teach its practice, but | 
really the odds in a fight with burglars are too great, aud I am driven to 
load and cap my REVOLVER. 
Kensington Park-road, Notting-bill, Sept. 16. 





THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 


This excellent institution has at length got into the right locality. The | 
new edifice, the third erected by the society in this city, is now completed | 
in all its arrangements, and as very many of the residents of New York | 
are unacquainted with this, the most ancient establishments of the kind | 
in the city, we have prepared a few memoranda for their information. The | 
New York Society Library was founded in 1754, coevaliy with Columbia 
College, and soon after engrafted on the “ Public” or “ City Library,” 
which had existed since 1700. During the revolutionary war, the books, 
then deposited in the City Hall, were scattered and lost. 

In 1789 the library was re-established, and a building soon after erected 
for it in Nassau street, between Cedar and mh | streets, where it con- 
tinued for a long time, the only public library in the city. At length, in 
1836, it beeame necessary to secure a new site; the property was sold 
and the Society erected their eecond library edifice in Broadway, on the 
corner of Leonard street, at a great expeuse—the land and building cost 


| 





branch of the profession. If the bar would retain their superiority, 
which is now rather nominal than real, it can ouly be by raising their 
standard of qualification. Again, if we would have a race of more en- 
lightened lawyers than at present, we can only attain this result by train- 
ing the students in higher branches of legal knowledge, and, what is more, 
by taking care that they have attained a certain degree of proficiency 
before they are admitted to practice at all. The more the discourage- 
ment of the seniors, the more the patronage of the attorneys, the more 
more the absorbing interest of after-practice, may pull in the other direc- 
tion, the more careful should we be to instil a few more liberal elements 
into the minds of the students while yet time and leisure serve to such an 
end. The acorn sown may grow into ao oak, but oak never grew where 
acorn was not sown. The great ground, then, upon which the necessity 
for liberal legal edacation for the bar should be rested is not that 
ander the present system we have failed to find eminent practitioners, but 
that for the future we require more extensive views, a more intimate 
knowledge of first principles, a greater familiarity with other systems of 
law, from the men to whom we may have to iatrust the defence of our 
properties or our lives. Under the present system we may get on, but 
we want to do better. That is the reason for a superior legal education, 

After all, why should the bar be an exception to the ordiuary rule of 
professions? Attorneys are examined ; physicians are examined, 80 are 
eurgeons ; clergymen are examined—eo are the Engineers and Artillery 
—and even the youths who present themselves as candidates for employ- 
ment in the public offices can only be appointed after a most severe com- 
petitive examination. Why should barristers constitute the sole excep- 
tion to a rule which would seem to be dictated by the most ordinary in- 

rations of common sense? In their case there is also an especial rea- 
gon which would seem to necessitate the establishment of a sufficient ex- 
amination. No doubt, in the case of the ordinary barrister who intends 
to follow his profession as a serious calling, if he break down as a practi- 
tioner, there is an end of him. He has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. We are, howev r, probably understating the case when 
we say that there is something like 60 percent. of nominal barristers who 
néver intended from the first to follow the profession as a means of liveli- 
hood, aud of these probably 40 per cent. who are constantly on the watch 

for situations which can only be given to barristers of a certain standing. 
Now, if these gentlemen are never examiued ou admission, and if in their 

ase the test of employment and success is never applied, we should like to 
know what guaraatee we have of their competence at all. 

On all these grounds, then, we trust the heads of the legal profession 
wil! be induced to reconsider the present system. Let the absurd and 
idle test of attendance upon a few lectures be abolished, and in place of 
it let every gentleman who may present himself as a candidate for the bar 
be subjected to a serious examination, It would be a great mistake to 
overdo this, and to frighten away the candidates for admission to the bar 
with too formidable a programme. We ask for nothing more than that 
degree of knowledge which any young man of ordinary capacity, who had 
devoted two or three hours a-day for three years of his life to the study 
of law with the proper collateral reading, might fairly be supposed to 


more than $100,000—the latter, one of the mest imposing structures of 

the city, remains, somewhat altered, in the occupancy of the Messrs. Ap- 

pleton, who purchased it in 1853, for $110,000. 

The Society, profiting by the experience of the past, have appropriated 

the entire new building to their own uses, thus relieving the establishment 

of tenancies of an incongruous character, aud affording the most ample 

accommodation for tbe frequenters of the library, reading rooms. &c. The 

new edifice occupies a plot of land in University place, between 12th and 

13th streets, near Union Square, a central and commanding, although 

quiet, position. This property, 70x104, was purchased at the compara- 

tively moderate price of $18,650. The building, which is one of the finest 

architectural structures in the city, covers nearly the whole land, and cost 

about $65,000. 

The arrangements of the interior are attractive in the highest degree. 

The entrance is elegant and imposing ; on either hand of the hall is ao 

apartment—one for a conversation room for gentlemen, the other for la- 

dies, and this last forms a peculiar feature iu the new library, which, we 

conceive, is calculated to give the institution more popularity than any 

other one measure ever adopted by its management. The reading room 

is an extensive apartment io the rear of the first story, and is one of the 

finest rooms for the purpose to be found in any city. This, also, is an im- 

rovement on former plans, for ease of access, for light, ventilation, &c. 

he materials provided for reading are liberal in amount, and always 

fresh. The library is somewhat after the plan of the Astor Library, be- 
ing arranged in alcoves, and having two galleries ; it is lighted from the 
roof, and by windows at the ends. 

The collection of books approaches nearly 40,000 volumes, in all 
classes of literature andin all languages. 

The value of this library cannot be estimated in money, for many vo- 
lumes preeerved in it are unique and could never be replaced. In docu- 
mente, statistics, files of newspapers during the whole and part of the last 
century, in works published by local, the general and foreign governments, 
and in special volumes now eut of print, it is peculiarly rich. As a resource 
for general reading the collection affords rare advantages, and no one can 
pass a leisure hour in the recesses of this new and noble accession to the 
literary wealth of our city without a sense of gratitude to those who have 
under every obstacle, and through great apatby, persevered in establish- 
ing such an institution— JV. Y. Evening Post. 

SHAKSPEARE’S Hovuse.— Hero-worship is anything but extinct. There 
are household names around which men cling and linger, and give money 
to evince their homage and respect. A remarkable instance of this has 
pr mays during the present week. A rich Leicestershire equire—a kind 
of Tory foxhunter of the Queen Anne school, who rejoices in the name of 
John Shakspeare, and reads Shakspeare out of a choice copy of the first 
folio—bas handed over to the Shakspeare House Committee two thousand 
five hundred sovereigns of the newest and most unmistakable mintage, for 
the purpose of preserving the cottage at Stratford-upon-Avon, in which 
the myriad-minded Shakspeare was born. Yes, John Shakspeare, of the 





have attained. ‘The question of an examination of a superior character 
for more ambitious student, aod the rewards which might be appropriate 
im such cases, should be considered quite apart from the minimum of 
knowledge to be required of all. With the example of our Universities 
before their eyes, the heads of the legal profession can scarcely go wrong 
«upon such a point.—London Times. 


—_—_— 


LONDON BURGLARS AGAIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES.” 


Sir,—We have the comfort of living in a lawless region where house- 
~ breakers are as plentiful as the season blackberries, and, knowing that 
even these men of violence, as well as the meek and right disposed, can- 
not long exist without a daily sight of your columns, I beg to be per- 
mitted to acquaint all highwaymen and burglars that the majority of 
ag in theee “ diggins” have resolved on becoming a committee of vigi- 
lance and safety, each in his own house. Continually have our domiciles 
been pillaged, and, although without any aid of police we sometimes cap- 
tare the gentry who forcibly and without invitation or leave enter our 
quiet homes, yet are the mesbes of the police law so wide that the fellows 
elip through, and we are left to the mortification of baving endured a 
‘hard stand up fight with a trained bruiser only to endure the mortifica- 
tion of seeing him go ecot free, and as he descends the steps of Jastice- 
hall give utterance to farious anathemas aud wholesome promises of 
planting more effectual blows in tenderer quarters in our next encoun- 
ter. Our condition is as beyond a joke as are our spoons aud forks be- 
‘yond our power of keeping. é 
Only recently my amiable spouse despatched me down stairs, in the 
dead of the night, oz the plea of being sure there was somebody in the 
house. Oa entering my drawing-room the light of my farthing dip dis- 
closed a professional gentleman reclining gracefully on my wife’s newly 
upholstered sofa. However great my usual desire to run away, in order 
that I may “ live to fight another day,” there was nothing lett for me but 
to close with my friend, which I did with all the power of one animated 


mess,” as he termed it. To avoid euch settlement I stuck to him, and hav- 
ing in the outset of our embrace obtained the command of his throat, I 
treated only with instaut strangulation as the alternative. My wife and 
serving damsels, you may be assured, did their parts to raise the neigh- 
bourhood, and in a twinkliog our good butcher arrived, cleaver and other 
deadly instruments ic hand, by terror of which and his mighty strength 
our midnight visitor was conveyed to the watchhouse cells. I duly at- 
tended before “ his worship” on the following day, and will not say one 
word against his patience, kind gentlemanly bearing, or his earnest and 
blessed desire to temper jastice with mercy; all I will say is that very 
shortly after having undergone the process of being well-nigh steamed to 
death in the odorous police-office of Hammersmith I one fine morning ran 
fall tilt upon my sofa friend on the verge of Hyde Park, where with a se- 
lect surveying party he was doubtless arranging the needful diurnal pre- 
parative inspection for that night’s foray. 

Only two nights since a gentleman residing within a tew houses of mine 
‘bad a visit from one of the many gangs around here. The fellow entered 
by forcing the trapdoor on the roof. As he came down stairs, his shoes 
being slung over his shoulders, my friend’s wife (none but married men 
dare live in these regions,) with the natural acuteness of her sex, heard 
the stocking footstep, and roused her slumbering lord. He rushed down 
atairs, and was instantly at deadly strife with the disturber, They wres- 
tled and fought desperately for a long time; my neighbour, however, 
with the extra power of a man defending his own castle, a young wife, 
and first baby, was too much for the Notting-bill burglar, and, after a 
long and fiery struggle, the fellow gavein. Let it be known to the offi- 
elals who levy “ watch rates” upon us that, despite a whole army of fe- 
male ehriekings aud cries of “ Police !’’ more than an hour elapsed ere a 
policeman came to convey away the yielding ruffian. When searched 
at the police-station the fellow had on his person all the appliances of a 
professional housebreaker, ard was provided with a veil for the conceal- 
-ment of his face. As yet we do not know how he will be dealt with. 


We are tired of contending with these desperadoes. We are martyrs 


to rheumatism through exposure in our front gardens when in bloody 
strife with the foe; the voices of our wives are hushed through fearful 


county of Leicester, eequire, has parted with £2500 to enable the com- 
mittee to purchase and take down the buildings adjoining the birth-place 
of the poet, so as to isolate the house and guard it as far as possible from 
the danger of fire. What remains is to be spent in restoring the house to 
its pristine state—such as it was when the poet was born, as it looked 
when Garrick was there with his jubilee in the year 1769. 

Well, the committee bave already spent a portion of Mr. Shakspeare’s 
thoughtful gift, by purchasing (we believe at a very fair price) the 
houses adjoining the poet’s birthplace. As yet, however, they have done 
nothing in the matter of restoration. It is no easy task to restore asso- 
ciations ;-and the committee feel very properly that the task they have 
undertaken is one that must be approached ‘in a very careful spirit. It 
would be easy to make an Elizabethan cottage such as Shakepeare might 
have lived in, but in restoring or rather renewing the cottage itself, is 
apt to slip through the fingers of the architect ; and ali that is iateresting 
through rich associations which surround the wormeaten oak of the birth- 
place as it is. We shall watch with interest the proceedings of the com- 
mittee in this matter. They have a delicate task to carry out, thanks to 
Jobn Shakspeare, of the county of Leicester, esquire. 

Nearly nine years have passed since the sum of £3820 were given for 
Shakspeare’s birthplace. It was a large sum to give. The cottage alone 
cost £3000. It was bought, ag many might recollect, at the Auction Mart, 
under the hammer of Mr. Edmund Robins. ’ ° . * 

Whilst we are on this subject we may publish a piece of intelligence 
connected with Shakspeare’s house not generally known. We have said 
that the committee gave £3000 for the house—a large sum—but the com- 
mittee would have given £4000 rather than have lost it ; and a paper is 
said to be in existence wherein some six-and-twenty gentlemen, landed 
persons and authors, bind themselves to give that amount for the house, 
and to find the money for it—Lundon Ili. News. 





Tue Late Guerr a’Becketr.—Mr. ABeckett’s province was of a 
legal kind, and eatire of a searching and irresistible effect. For many 
years he was accustomed to look on everything (things sacred, most sa- 
credly and conscientiously excepted) in a comic lizbt. Thus he read 
Blackstone comically ; and then he read the histories of Rome and of 
England in the same odd humour. We confess that we could have stopped 
contented with Blackstone, for though the thing was worth doing once, 
and with Blacketone especially, it did not bear repetition. His mind on 
paper was particularly inventive. He is said to have started and dropped 
(wanting money, not matter) more weekly periodicals than any other li- 
terary man now alive. With Mr. Henry Mayhew he started Figaro, a 
very clever paper, that will repay an afternoon’s attention. But his best 
performance, and that by which he will be best remembered hereafter, is 
his pamphlet of ‘ Parodies on the Prize Comedies,” alleged to have been 
sent in answer to Mr. Webster’s offer of £500 for the best English comedy. 
Here he was in his element, and here he caught most happily the train of 
thought and style of the several authors he sought to imitate. This in its 
way is as perfect as the “‘ Pipe of Tobacco” or the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
Mr. aBeckett was a Westminster boy, and whosoever writes the “ Lives 
of the Worthies of Westminster School,” will assuredly give some con- 
spicuous pages to the distinguished and original humourist whose pen 
flowed with ready wit and searching satire. This we are reminded is the 
first loss by death which the little circle of contributors to Punch has 
been made to suffer in fifteen years : 

Unhappy he who latest feels the blow, 
Whose eyes have wept o’er every friend laid low, 
Dragg’d lingering on from partial death to death, 
Till dying all he can resign is breath. 
Long may it be before that little phalanx of wit is made to suffer a ge- 
cond lorss!—London Illustrated News. 


, which eovered the front of the dress, 


skirt and body. A small mantilia of the same shade, and similarly em- 
broidered was worn, a costly Indian shawl being provided in case a 
warmer covering should be necessary. A very elegant white chip bon- 
net with a fall of lace, aud ornamented with mauve azulias readered this 
toilet complete. 

A diess prepared for autumn wear was composed of green silk made 
with two ekirts trimmed with black velvet. Another was of blue silk 
made with handsome bordered flouncer. A drab silk was trimmed with 
bands of a darker shade on the flounces. A very charming chiné silk had 
flounces of the same cut in a vandyke, and headed with aruche. A skirt 
of grenat-coloured moiré antique had a velvet jacket of the same co'our. 
Theee dresses, it will be observed, were all well adapted for the demi-toijlet 
of country visiting in the autumn and early winter seasou. We must, 
however, notice one or two of a lighter description which were algo 
provided. 

A dress of white tarlatan, embroidered ia ivy-leaves, the natural tint, 
relieved with smal! bouquets of violets in two shades of colour. The cor- 
sage was made low, and the sleeves were short; but the dress was in- 
tended to be worn witb the new fichu with sleeves, called the Charlotte 
Corday, its two rows of lace crossing in front, being fastened before with 
a bouquet of violets and ivy-leaves, and at the back with long ends. A 
dress of pink organdi was trimmed with black velvet and black lace, and 
was to be worn with a new and peculiarly stylish lace jacket. A blue 
gaze de Chambery was also much admired. 

Turniog to the evening dresses, the first that attracted our attention 
was a pink crape with superb black lace flounces, and corsage ornamented 
to correspond ; and next on our list is a white moiré antique with five 
flounces of Brussels lace. A white tulle ball dreas was trimmed with bou- 
quets of scarlet geraniums ; and a glacé maiz2-coloured silk had ianume- 
rable flounces. A rich black Lyons velvet, made with « double ekirt, aud 
high and low body swelled the list of costly robes. 

The quantity and beauty of the linen and lingerie provided for this 
trousseau, were in harmony with the profusion of more showy articles. And 
here where fashion is less arbitrary and changeable than it is with regard 
to dreeses and bonnets, we can honestly commend the foreign custom of 
stocking the bride with dozens upon dozens of under-clothing even if some 
dresses the fewer are provided. Exquisitely embroidered jupons and ca- 
misoles were among the most admired articles on the present occasion ; 
and collars and sleeves of thick muslin for travelling and morning wear, 
as well as thinner ones, were abundantly provided. Valenciennes lace, 
80 durable in its quality, was profusely used for the trimming of the uader- 
clothing ; and we must particularly notice the embroidered and lace-bor- 
dered handkerchiefs, on which the initials were blended in the ornamental 
embroidery.—Besides several white muslin dressing-gowns, with puffogs 
of muslin and lace, and ribbon trimmings, there were two which deserve 
mention : a white cashmere, with blue trimmings, and a silver-grey silk, 
faced and trimmed with pink. Each dressing gown was accompanied by 
a tasteful little morning cap made to correspond. 

The out-of-door costume comprised a black silk mantilla, setting close 
to the figure, and richly embroidered with very deep fancy and chenille 
fringe ; a small black velvet mantilla, with lace frills embroidered in jet, 
and jet trimmings ; and a black lace shawl, composed of a sinall equare, 
trimmed all round with a deep lace. There was also an opera cloak of 
white silk, lined and trimmed with pink. 

A fancy straw bonnet was trimmed with ecarlet velvet, poppies, and 
wheat-ears, and had a voilette embroidered in straw. A leghorn bonnet 
was trimmed with white ribbon, and small white ostrich feathers. A black 
lace capotte was trimmed onaly with rosebuds, and had rose-coloured 
strings.—English Paper. 


Fast Saitinc.—The barque Dragon, of Salem, has jast made to the 
Feejee Islands what we are told is the shortest passage on record. She 
sailed from Salem, took the wind and current charts for her guide, fol- 
lowed Lieut. Maury’s routes, crossed the equator in twenty days, and in 
twenty more she was south of the parallel of 40° south, and fairly in the 
new route to Australia, where she might expect to find Lieut. Maury’s 
“brave west winds’ of the Southern Hemisphere. The next day she took 
them, and was with them for thirty days, averaging 225 milesa day. The 
distance logged from Salem to the Feejee Islands was 16,770 miles, being 
an average of 1974 miles for eighty-five days. Lieut. Maury has placed 
in our hands the following interesting letter from Capt. Dunn, the master 
of the Dragon.— National Intelligencer. 

Feejee Isles, June 1, 1854. (?) 

“ Accompanying this is a short abstract of part of the passage of the 
barque Dragon, under my command, from Salem towards these islands, 
which I forward as a slight testimonial of the correctness of yoar sailiag 
directions for the passage from the United States to Australia, and of the 
benefit to be derived from following the route there laid down. As the 
passage to these islands was merely a continuation of the Australian pas- 
sage, I determined to follow your sailing directionge. 

* T sailed from Salem on the 22nd of February, crossed the equator in 
twenty days, in 31° 30’ west, having never been to the eastward of 30° ; 
passed out of sight to windward of St. Augustine without tacking, and on 
the forty firet day out was in 42° 50’ south, 26° 30’ west, where the east- 
erly wind began to haul northerly. There the abstract forwarded com- 
mences, and you will see by it how well your ‘ bonny brave west winds’ 
favoured me, blowing almost constantly from some westerly point until 
up with the north cape of New Zealand. You will see that after touch- 
ing 50° south I hauled more to the northward ; this I did on account of 
meeting icebergs, which were very dangerous of a dark night, particu- 
larly if the wind was anything to the north of west, as it was always 
thick and foggy. 

“Tn my former voyages I always followed the Eaglish directions, run- 
ning down my eastings in 38° and 40°, and have never bad less than 
thirty-eight days from the meridian of Good Hope to Van Diemen’s Land. 
This time I had twenty-two. 

“ After passing the north cape of New Zealand I steered north ; took 
the trades in 29° south, and arrived at these islands on the 18th May, 
just eighty-five days from Salem. Having derived such signal benefit 
from your sailing directions, I shall always consult them in my fature 
voyages. I shall continue to keep your abstract hence to Manilla and 
United States; but asI shall probably remain here for some time I for- 
ward this so far as it relates to the Australian route, as Ido not know 
that you have many logs of this route to consult, and this may perhaps 
prove acceptable. 

“ All sailors know the difference between a small vessel and a large one 
in running in strong breezes and a heavy sea. Had I been in one of our 
large clipper ships instead of a small vessel of three hundred tons, I am 
confident I should have gone to Port Philip in sixty-five days; and I fully 
expect to see your prediction of a sixty days’ passage speedily realized.’ 

ACCIDENT TO THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK BELL.— West Hartlepool, Sept. 
13.—An accident, fortunately unattended with fatal consequences, occur- 
red here this afternoon to the great bell, recently cast at Norton for the 
new clock tower at Westminster. It was originally intended to ship the 
bell by means of a pair of shears erected for the occasion in the West 
Dock, none of the cranes being sufficiently powerfal to lift the enormous 
weight ; but the shears set up were found to be too small, and a larger 
pair was erected in the Swainson Dock, and this afternoon was appointed 
for shippiag the bell on board the billyboy schooner Wave, Moncrieff, 
master, of Wisbeach. Every precaution that was deemed requisite was 
taken in order to secure its safe shipment. About one o’clock it was 
lifted from the carriage on which it was deposited and safely swung over 
the hold of the vessel ready for being lowered. While in this position it 
was discovered that the aperture to the hold was not sufficieatly broad 
for its reception, and another deck plank was cut out in order to admit 
it. When all was in readiness for lowering, one of the chains was found 
to have slipped on one side of the sheave, and the block refused to work. 
A delay of an hour occurred before this could be remedied, and when all 
was once more in readiness the accident we have to report took place. A 
few minutes previous to the readjustment of the chain a aligat crack was 
heard to proceed from the woodwork, but of this no notice was taken, as 
it was not deemed of any consequence. As soon as a strain was again 





A Weppixe Trovusseau.—Now that September has arrived, and the 
fashionable world is either travelling or at the sea-side, novelties in dress 
are not to be expected ; yet, we hope, the following description of a trous- 
seau recently provided for a bride of high rank will not be without inter- 
eat to our lady readers. 

The wedding dress was composed of white taffetas d’Italia, trimmed with 
bumerous flounces, the upper half of each of which was of taffetas, the re- 
mainder of white tulle, entirely covered with rows of feather fringe. The 


1 





hoarseness in screaming, and we bave resulved to fall back in future on 
We cannot trouble the 
magistrate in future, however frequent may be our calls for the coroner. 


our well-known prowess with Adams’ revolver. 


Personally I am quite capable of protecting my own household, and ought 


eurely, to be exempted from police rates. I have travelled in all corts of 
lands, and been through necessity my own Constable ; the revolver, my 


- old companion in wild lawless countries, 


seems to reproach me for baving a taffeias silk of a peculiar mauve shade, 


body was made with a basque, trimmed with feather fringe, and was fas- 
| tened up to the throat with pearl buttons. The collar and under-sleeves 
| were of the finest Brussels lace, of the kind called point a Vaiguille ; and 
| the handkerchief was trimmed with lace to correspond. The bead-dress 
| consisted of a wreath of orange-blossoms and cameliias, over which was 
placed accarf veil of Bruseel point a /’aiguille. 
The wedding dress was changed for a travelli 





Avelling costume composed of | 
this quiet colour being relieved yearlings, 


put upon the tackling, the shears immediately swerved a little to one 
side, and in an instant the ponderous machinery came to the ground, 
| cracking and smashing like firewood, and in its course bringing dowa the 
| foremast of the vessel and breaking it into splinters, besides doing other 
| serious damages to the hull. The bell descended with a fearful crash to 
| the bottom of the vessel, fortunately, it was believed at the time this re- 
| port was despatched, without injury. The large crowd of people who 
| were standing near had a narrow escape from the falling masts aod tim- 
‘bers. The captain of the vessel was in the bold at the time, but fortu- 
nately escaped without injury. The vessel immediatly began to make a 
' great deal of water, and in order to prevent her sinking ia the dock a 
couple of steamboats took her in tow and removed her out of the dock 
into the inner basin, where she was run on the ground. 


vs or Ract Horses —The price fetched by the two hundred blood 
Mes which are usually brought to the hammer in England, averaged 
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She Albion. 
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64-5, about 127 guineas, which is calculated 
for al! prices, from ten to 1,000 guineas, or, in the case of the Lord of the 
Hills, 1,100 guineas. Witbin the fifteea months which preceded this re- 
markable (1855,) sale at Doncaster, to Mr. 8. Crawford, 1,000, 1,020, 1,200 
and 1,400 guineas were got for yearling colts in public and private ; and 
900 and 810 guioeas for yearling fillies. The average price at the Royal 
sale of 64 was 441 guineas for fourteen, many of whom were of the Or- 


during the racing seasons of 


: S from 9 o’cleek A.M., until 6 o’cloek P.M. 

lando blood, which fetches a higher price than any other we orig = W. 0. Pickersgill, J.B. Riots, W. Chandler. Hiram Hetchinecs, 
doubt, ia all studs, great loss is sustained by a certain proportion of the! 5 1, "aspinwall, John P, Brown, H. F. Spaulding, K. L. Trenholm, 

oung stock, which promises to be small, and not worth training ; but) Rob. M- Olyphant, Geese Bares” Robust ‘Spedding, James T. Soutter, 
te breeders are often deceived. For example, the late Lord age ad R. Caldwell,” A. Lachaise. Samu] awe, 7. 5. mee. 
sent Meteora, ibe best mare in Englnnd of her day, to Chester fair, w -y gehe om Ques, i. Debeag, AT I ody a 
two years old, to be sold for £16, because she was considered as toosmall;) Adrien Iselin, P.P. Rodocanachi, F. W. Reimer, Fred. 0; Gebhard, 
and he also suffered Violante, the best four-mile racer of her day, to be sold a Richardson, Geo. Griswold, Jr, Thes. ed .. + Aan well. 
antried, for £50, but fortunately purchased her again. The great ae OT A PARKER. View President DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary, 
however, occasionally paid to breeders for some horses, 4,000 guineas, for 


example, to the Earl of Jersey for Mameluke, and 3,500 guineas for Bay 
Middleton, make up for the loss inseparable from euch as, by mis-shape, 
dimuuitive size, and casualties, are culled out, and sold for what they 
will fetch, which seldom amounts to much. Five thousand guineas were 
refused fur Plenipo ; and the greatest price ever given for a race-horse 
was 6,500 guineas, for the two-year old, Hobby Noble, in 1851. One may, 
however, cease to wonder at euch prices when we find that the Flyiog 
Dutchman won bis owner nearly £20,000 in stakes alone ; and that the 
winnings of himself and his half brotber, Van Tromp, who belonged to 
the same owner, amounted to £34,000. Cotherstone won, at three years 
old, £12.765, West Australian, £10,975, and Surplice, £10,275.—Birming- 
ham Journal. 

JuventLe Crvsors.—The account given by a police officer of two ju- 
venile delinquents who were last Tuesday brought before Mr. D’Eyncourt 
for robbiog orchards at Hackney, is as full of instruction as amusement. 
These two young Crusoes had constructed a large cave for themselves 
underneath a brickfield, where they appear to have lived with comfort, 
if not indeed with some luxary. A frying-pan and gridiron were fouad 
among their household goods—utensils, we should say, of ominous im- 
port to the eggs and poultry of the neighbourhood. Grilled fowl and 
apple fritters were probably the order of the day. The ingenuity and in- 
dependence of these young scoundrels is most remarkable. But then 
these are not the sort of boys to be sent to hard labour for three months. 
Why, after they had been out again a week they would have a whole co- 





lony in tbe brickfield, or half the brickfields round London would in time | seen 


be honeycombed with caves, like so many rabbit warrens, No, no ; these 
are exactly the style of fellows to make their way capitally in Canada 
(thank you !) or Australia. Orchard robbing is nota very deadly offence 
—at least we hope not—and we rather respect the young heroes of the 
frying pan and gridiron. We should like to see them confided for a 
month or two to the care of our friend Mr. Driver, and then launched 
acroes the Atlantic to rough ft in the backwoods. It was eminently a 
case for a reformatory, not a jail.—London paper. 
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PROBLEM No. 406, Aursor Ungnewn. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate with the Knight’s Pawn in seven moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 405. 


White. Black. 
1. R& to K Beh. K to B 2. 
2. BtoQ B7 disc. B inter. 
3. | Gee R inter. 
4. K to g 7. | P moves, 
5. BwQ6é. B checkma‘es. 





To Corresronpvents.—J. W.G., Jr. We have received both of your commu- 
nications and are pleased to find that you perceive the necessity ‘of the Rook 
in our Problem by Capraz. A Problem is none the worse if the defense can be 
varied, even from the first move.—J. C. Your two Problems shall 


York Chess Clob has increased considerably of late, and promises to rival th 
London Chess Clubs in number, and we hope also in excellence. 7 . 





Ches: Match by Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME NO. !, (SICILIAN.) GAME NO. 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


N.Y. White Paiva. Black. Para. Black. N. ¥. White. 
2%. RtroQ Ki 2 | PtoK Kt3. 19. QRtwo QB. K RtoB. 
21.KRwK2 20. toQB4. QtoK B4. 


be examined 
and shall appear if correct and up to our standard of excellence.—The New 








GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co., 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURKENT RATES. 


Foe THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THE WEST SIDE OF 
the Cicy—this Company bas opened a Branca Urrice, at the “IMPORTERS aND 
TRADERS’ BANK,” No. 245 Broadway, near Murray Street. ; 

To afford facilities to the Jobbers for entries under Open Policios, the Office will be open 


THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Boston. 








OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


As most of these are from fabrics imported by and confined to us, and im our best styles, an 
early call will secure many beaatiful things tbat will ron off before the season is fairly begun. 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
to be the largest and best-telected variety ever exposed in this city. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 358, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE, 
ECEIVE by the Steamers and Sailing veerels throng! out the season, valnable Invoices of 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, macy of which are the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, 
Combining the Useful with the Beautifal. 


a@~ THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NESD AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others tor the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 


*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and F 
at 





urnishing Goods can always be 
12 PARK PLACE. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


Yhe Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 

1 —and coneantiy en band alarge and well! assorted Stock 8, Artifis 

Balt, Prout Flies, dsc., cée., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
ra erms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it tethetr Interest to calland examine hie 


Stock betore making thei hases. 
Omang ele parenases. — PHOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York, 


N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
mento the best Bait jor Trolling ever invented. 


ASPBERRIES, Cherries, 
Vegetable, may be preserved in a perfectly fresh 
SELFP-SEALING CANS. Full directions for preservin 
company the Cans. Price for Quarts $2 & per dos. ; gallon, $3 60.— WB. All orders, by 
post or otherwise, promptly delivered tree of expense, to any part of the City or Brooklyn. 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Pear! street, near Franklin Squaze. 


IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, ef 
P No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the suie of many of the most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering then at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of. He is also selling his large and well Cc of Ma- 

fi of postage. His of. 
otw 








a—Or any other Prpit or 
Ay 9 by the cael SPRAT(’S Patent 
gel kinds of ag and Vi bles ae- 





sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, ich he will 
be able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments with 
some degree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
FOR CHOIRS, GLEE-CLUBS, FAMILIES, INSTITUTES, SOHOOLS, &c. 
BRADBURY—TAYLOR—CON VERSE. 

Ivison & Phinney, No. 321 Broadway, will Publish Oct. 10th: 

ACRED MUSIC—THE CRLESTINA; OR, TAYLOR’S NEW SACRE) MINSTREL. 

The New Book for the Season of 1856-7, containing besides the usual variety of New 

Standard Tenes, a fall set of Chants for the Episcopal Church Service, By V. CO. Taylor, 
author of ** The Golden Lyre,”’ * Uhoral Antuems,’’ &c. Price 75 cents. 
SECULAR—THE MUSICAL BOUQUET AND INSTITUTE CHOIR. By Wm. B. Brad- 
bury and Charles ©. Converse. A new bigher class Masi: Sook, for Academies and Social 
Singing in Families and Societies, arranged in the form of Quarte.ies, Trios, Duetts and Son, 
with Piano sccompasimen:s and a complete Course of Instruction in the elements of M 4 
with new reises. Price 63 cents. 
JUVENILE—BRADBURY’S NEW JUVENILE MUSIC AND HYMN BOOK.—THB 
SABBATH-SCHOOL CHOIR. Price 25 cents. 

The plan of this work is similar to ihat which proved so successful in the author’s popular 
« Sande: -School Melodies.”’ 
The admirers of Mr Bradbury’s previous works will here find superior books of similar de- 
sign and seope, embodying the results of his riper experience, taste and research, and a tastefal 
ecliection of new and original Music. 


Either work will be sent pre-paid en receipt of price; and TO TEACHERS, CHOIRS, &c., 





FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNOUX, 
DRAPES & TAILORS, 33 BROADWAY, 
NVITE attention to their Stock of Gcods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation eur house 
has attained for style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we can offer cur custom- 
ers that their wants will be attended to. 

Having purchased the interest of our Uncle in the business, for so many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy a}! the facilities we had before i'n connection 
with him. 

The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if possible richer and firerthan ever. We bave paid 
great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE S8T. 


ST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails tor EUROPE, via 
per U. 8. Steamer ARAGO, will close at this Office, on SATUR 
tober, at 103g o’clock, A. M. ISAAC 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers rpetual attraeti 
Appointment-:, Bridal Wreaths, Soi: ée Coifdure aud Heed Groamemta, in om jad As} 
JAMES TUCK ER’S, 387 Broadway. 


J & J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N.Y. 
e and Importers ot Fishing ‘Tackle »nd Fish-Hooks ot “all Dds 
highest premium) was awarded to J. & 
articles. —The Trade supplied. 





Southampton and Havre, 
DAY, the 18th day of Oc- 
V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








Manufacturers 
The Gold Medal (the 
J.C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 





OUWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, oifer for sale at low cash prices 
every variety of Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple Staticnery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, lokstands, Memorandum and Time books, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c , ard all articles usually kept by 


ee tote, JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRA PHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully c 





Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. 
A the attention of toe public to the new method of removing teeth and roots,” without 
pain or danger to the nervous system, preparatory to the insertion of ‘‘ new ones,’” the con- 
struction of which embracing all ‘‘ rea)’’ improvements of ihe day, being Dr. Levett’s special - 
ity. Established 1835. Nv. 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 
llible wheture 
_ led 





as P to use in classes if approved, on receipt of @ cents, 40 cents and 18 cents, 
ti A 
oof IVISON & PHINNEY, No. $21 Broadway, New York. 


DIX, BDWARDS & CO., HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :. 
TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
_ EN DAGON ; Or, Up and Down the! ddi. Being Passages of Adven 
aif = — Empire. By an cmertecn. 1imo., cloth, illustra‘ed title. Price $1, 
The author served as Surgeon on board an English armed steamer during the late Burmese 
war, and in this book gives a most vivid and pictaresque account of bis remarkable adventares. 
The fact that s0 little is known cf the singular people of Burmah—the * land of the White 
Elephant,” the ** Throne of the Golden Foot’’—and that the present work is the firrt of its bind 
in a new and most curious field, renders ** The Golden Dagou’’ a peculiarly inte esting book. 
II —ORIENTAL ACQUAINTANCE. 1m a Series of Letters from Asia Minor, By I. W. 
. _ Pri cents. 
gt te A dK. agreeable views, takeo from adventageous points of cunervatem, of 
those storied tields of Palestine, which have employed already 80 many masterly peveils 
they are of “the splendour and the havoc the East,” The clever ske:ches of our Oriental . 
Acquaintance serve well to show how far this most fruitful of travel-subjeets is from beiug ex- 


hausted. 
These two books, and all of D., E. & Co*’s Poblicstions are sold by Booksellers gene- 
rally throughout the United States. ‘Where they cannot be procured, copies will be mailed Bp- 
E. & Co. pre-paid on receipt of the advertised price. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to. Price $9 00. 


THE CYVLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Condacted by Charles Knight. 
This isa uew and perfect Thessurus of Ge graphic knowl.dge brou;ht down tothe press 


a Complets—In Four Volumes, 4to., Cloth. Price $9 00. 

THE CYCLOP ADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. Conducted by Charles Knight. 

This work is illustrated with upwards of 2,000 wood engravings. It comprises all obtainable- 
knowledge connected with Natura! History, and is thorough and complete. 

In Two Volumes, ®vo Price $4 50. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, The Celebrated Hambargh Bookreller. 

A book ot rare interest. giv the history of the hfs of a plain and simple but nobie-minded 
and exceilent German ; presenting a character firm and truthful in all matters of business, and 
at the same time gentle, faithful, and lovely in the domestic relations of life. 

In One Volume, Post 8v9., with Maps, Cloth. Price $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE JRWipe & ATION After the Destruction of Jerusalem, under Titus. 
By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim, o! een. 

‘The information wich this Volume is intended to communicate, has hitherto been scattered 
over a large number of books and pamphlets, and been partly buried in ancient and neglected 











AMBEOTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and inde 
upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photcgraphs in every style. 


Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 
F4eus FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may 
applying (post paid) to 
J.K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
AND’S SARSAPARILLA.—This purely Vegetable Remedy co 

Ss bines in itself ihe poapenses of an aaa mild Cather ic, and a Tonic. Ftenk. 
ly removes from the blood, and other fluids of the body, the impurities of uahealthy secretions 
which engender and feed direase, thus striking at the root of the malady. Although proved so 
efficacious. it may be taken at »)] times with perfect safety, as it contains no powerfal drastic 
drug to debilicate the system, or mineral poison to ruin the constitution. 

Prepared sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Dr 
$1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. Sold also py 





be procured by 





its, 100 Falton Steet. 


» New York. Price 
ruggiste generally. ° 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—To d 


+ tem by and one violent ; fe! 
hese great remea hsintect the blood and the secretions, and cure externa) and interna! - 
=, by Gone Lt _ _o = = — -1~ of ee maoufactories, No. ry Maiden 

. New York, ao o. . ; and b ruggis cents, 
and $1 per box or pot. ; ™” mein a 5 


THE LABORATORY OF FLOWBSRS. 


ete the sys- 
rging, is to deprive :ife’s + yn motivepeter. 





Plower 1 

Parma PIESSE & LUBIN, | te 
Nice, i PERFUMERY FACTOR a ‘ 
Italy. | m hoo 


Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Toilet Powders, Odorous Vinegars, Hiules and Pomatams, Cosmetiques P. 
—_ Sachets, &c., &c. ‘ “ wet Gaon, 


GEO. EB. INGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(By Appointment, | 
Sele Agents for the United States, 


Have received, per steamship A/rica, a specimen case of these choi 
pane hae othe Gl p Ajrica, @ spe e choice and elegant Perfumes, 














A New Rosstan Piot.—Austria bas found an heir for the throne of 


Greece! Austria proposes that King Otho shall adopt the son of the 
Duke of Leuctenberg and of the Grand Duchess Mary, sister of the 
present Emperor. This young Prince, aged fifteen years, is also con- 
nected with the French Emperor, for he is the grandson of Eugene Beau- 
barnois, Should the Austrian proposal be accepted, it would render 
Greece more than ever Rnssian. The object of Austria cannot be doubt- 
ed fora moment. She wants to disarm Russian resentment, which burns 
fiercely againet the ungrateful ally, who repaid the conquest and resto- 
ration of Hungary by the desertion of Nicholas in bis hour of need. As 
the proposal is flattering to the Emperor Napoleon, his Majesty’s adbesion 
to the scheme is expected. Thus Austria satisfies and pleases both Rus- 
sia and France. The Government of Vienna is artfully and quietly pre- 
paring schemes of partition, in the hope of helping themselves to the ob- 
jects they covet, while offering to others what they think profitable or 
agreeable to have ; and then, when the difficulties begin, the copartners 
will, as in the case of Poland, be bound to support each other. The pro- 


tegé of Austria is of the Greek religion, which is, of course, a great 
in his favour.—Letter from Parise , ere 





Curious Act or PaRLIAMENT.—Amo 
abolished at one “ fell swoop” by an act 
in the reign of Henry VL., entitled “ Wh 
dwell in Evgland.” 


ng the 118 acts of parliament 
of last session, was one passed 
at sort of Irishmen may come to 
Another act was against persons calling themselves 























“ Egyptians.” 
Sioa 
___ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS, &c. 
RS. BODSTELN, (Late Julia L. ‘Sesthem wan ciel: te 
fee theo activn in Singing at ber residence, No. 2u0 


+h k i 
wy on Monday, september 15th. Applications to be made at the —= —— 
FRE’cu stir 

ial UTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.--<¢: 
LIER oP Parte, Ne agl toe ing and Day School, under the direstion of Prot ELieonen 
“at | 








ota German Eas ee ae Denne Park, will re-open on the 10th of Sep- 
Pg ea P Lens Yi How's; T. W. Alsop ; Horatio Allen; S. H. Foster; Jas. 
der my care dori g the past Sank David Olyphant; and many others whose sons have been un- 

For ful} partie lars, testimonials 


» references, &c., prospectus to be had. 














Orrick OF RECeIVER OF Taxes, sf 
No, 32 Coambers Street, (New Court House), 
NEW-YORK, Juce 28, 1826, 
Sm from te crowd + Tax-Payers who put off 
+ ave determined to ado t the folluwi 
wee + eae daring my term ot office. I sball receive no money me 
comaining money or checks an ie parn 4 iy | ~~ Samad from receiving gx- 


By order, HBNRY H. HOWARD, Receiver, 





To 
Pore 


AVOID the risks that must in 
to the latest day, the payment of Teele 


Frangipannoian Eternal Perfume from the Holy City, 
Surdiah Nosegay, Australian Wattle, 
Royal Osborue, Moss Rose, 

Floresce Nightingale, Hungary Water, 


osegay, 
And a variety of others equally recherché. 
PIESSE & LUBIN, London. 


IMPROVED SBIDLITZ POWDERS. 
PREPARED BY 
G. E. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Successors to T. T. Green, 
399 BROADWAY, COR. WALKER sT., NEW YORK. 

[* the perpen of these Seidlits Powders, great care has been taken to deprive each che- 
mical entering into the composition ot this valuable Aperient of the water of crystalization 
thus rendering them decidedly more efficacious and Tasteless. Being enclosed in TIN FOIL 
they will remaiv uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land journey, besides 


more palateable than any other yet introduced to the facalty or the public generally. 
a@ SOLD IN BOXES AT FIFTY CENTS KACH. ~@@ 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of ** Sara 








D reliably in- 
a’? water and salts, under the 

name of ‘* Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and Sonth- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
‘ess’? water, ke., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artéfcial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that ofthe genuine CONGRESS WaTER, fre- 
| quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent di fficul- 
pe by weakening the digesti:e powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 

| rei ering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathariicsdis-olved in ordinary water—while ConGRESsS W aTER prodne s vei- 

| ther griping or injurious effectin | case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
; 48 wellss curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
| three years past has bu iitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded he name ot 
the spring with that of the pluce—thus affording the opportanity for swindlers to fuist worthless 

, articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress tpring, in a 
j long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the oublic and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurions articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from thei: use, ie | 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supposing tbat they have already tried it, It 
is not a sufficient ganrantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes beari’ g our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purp se of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
ou can rely on—ConGress WaTeR and none other—and be certain that the cork is brar ded, a 
8 the cork of every bottle of genuine CONGRESS WATER, Vis: ** CONGRESS WaTER—C. & W.”)— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds calle’ Sa- 
ratog® powders, Saraioga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not possessing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —** it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so asto make an article uf equal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’? Ou writing us, we will send 





you list S prion. sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, encloting draft for the 
pene iy ered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 


buy the genuine Congress WATER only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let 


tering of the cork brand. 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City, 


YB SUFFERERS FROM CATARRH 
Get DURNO’S SNUFF by Mall, 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 


J. DUKNO, ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
wa Twenty-Sve Cents per Boz, and Six Cents Postage to any part of the United States. 0 





records. 
In One Volume, Demy 8vo. Price $4 00. 
THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint. By John Conolly,. 


D., Botaburgh 
This excellent work just issued in England is by far the most important and Seinabto pet pad; 
lished om the subject. It should be in the library of every physician, lawyer, and | tor. 
al” These, or any other of the English Books, imported by D. E. & Co. can be obtained 
through any Bookstore in the United States or Canadas, or they will be sent (post . 


on receipt of the advertised price. 
- ° DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 


PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER MONTHS. 


a@ Please to Read This! ~<a 


AGENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT BRITISH NORTH AMERICA! EXTRA INDG@E- 
MENTS FOR 1857. 


LL PERSONS IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT WILL AT ONCE RECEIVE OUR 
A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, prepaid, by forwarding us their a 
Particular attention is requested to the liberal offers we make to all persons cuqaeed in the sale 
of our Large Type Quarto PIUTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about One Taovusann En- 
GRAVINGS. 

B@ On receipt of the established price, Six Do!lars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY BIB 
with a well bound Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, ‘ 
our risk and expense, to any cen town or village in the United states or Canada, excepting 
those of Californ'a, O and Texas. 
Our Books are sold only by Canvassers, and well known to be the most saleable. Address, . 
paid) ROBERT SEARS, Pablisher, 
181 William street, New York. 


FASQUELL’'S FRENCH COURSE, OR NEW METHOD 
F LEARNING TO READ, WRITE AND SPEAK THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ;. 
O On the plan of WOODBURY’S Popular ‘‘METHUD WITH GERMAN.” By L. Fas 


quelle, LL.D., Prof. Mod. Lang , University of Michigan, 34th Edition. Price $1 25. 

This system is highly commerded A President Allen, Girard College ; Prefessor Schmidt: 
Columbia College ; Professor North, Hamilton College; The National Magazine, Hibliotheca 
Sacra, Methodist Qaarterly, H 1's Megasine, &c., and by many distingui-hed Professors and 
successtul Practical Teachers, who testify to its superiority overthe systems of OLLENDORFP, 
MANESsCA, ROBERTSON, &c , as uniting the meri:s of the old and new—the theory with the 
practice. See Ivison & Phinney’s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of their American Educa- 
tional Series, sent pre-paid. The French Series inc!udes : 


I.—FASQUELLE’S NEW FRENCH COURSE, 500 OB. cee csee cee meee SL DB 





















IL.—FASQUELLE’S COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER.............-... 75 
TIT.—FASQUELLE’S TELEMAQUR..........-.-..00- eo ae 
JV.—FASQUELLE’S NAPOLEUN (Damas) LL: 
¥.=PADGURLEM'S BABIN ci:6:6s 000000 cranersssseeeumnee eRe, | 


” 
Single copies sent pre-paid for above prices ; and to TEACHERS at half-price, for examina. 


These books have all copions no‘es and references to ‘' The French 
tion, with a view to introduction, if approved. 

NEY 
321 Broadway, New York. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER, 377 & 379 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PUBLISHES THIS DAY, 
[HE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. With Extracts from his Speeches and Writ- 
ings. By Charles K. McHarg. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait and Autographs. 

It is somewhat surprising that no extended pegranhy of so celebraied a man bas appeared im 
his own land and language. Carefa! inquiry has failed to bring to light any complete biogra- 
phy of him, either in English or French. * * * To make this Life an auiientic and interest- 
ing narrative has bees ihe honest aim of the author. —Zztract from Preface. 

ON SATURDAY, SEPT, 2jtH. 
CYCLOP DIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By EB. A. 4G. L. Dayekinck, 
Volumes, royal octavo, Sixth Thousand. 
NOW READY. 

J.T. HEADLEY’S LIFB OF WASHINGTON. 
(full-page) Engravinga. 

An original work, and entirely different from the author’s ‘‘ Washington and his Generals.”’ 


IVISON & PHIN 
No 





Two . 


1 vol, octevo, with forty-two superb 


DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK.—PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘' Table Traits,” ** Habits aad . 

Men,’’ &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

DR. DORAN’S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, viz: 

TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Them. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘* Habits and Men,”? 
c. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
HABIIS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makersof Both. By Dr. De- 
rap, author of ‘‘ Table Traits.”? &c. 12mo., cloth. $1. 
THE QUK&ENS OF ENGLAND of the House of Hanover (the W:ves of the four Georgem. 
By Dr. Doran, author of ** Habits and Men,’’ &c. 4 vols., i2mo., clota. $2 
BY DR. MACKENZIE, 


BITS OF BLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. Lvol. $1. 
LIFE OF CURRAN. By his Son. Kdited by Dr. Mackenzie. I vol. $1 25. 
THE O'DOHERTY PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie, 2-vols., 12mo. 


00. 

THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1]. 

THE HOMERIC BALLADS AN’) COM* DIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by Dr. Me- 

ginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. 5 

THE NOOTES AMBRUSIANA. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie 5 vols. $5. 

SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols. $9, 
- on pote sn tyeeag ty de op aciies 

SINAI AND PALESTINE, In connection with their History. y Penrhyn Stan 

ley, M A., Canon of (‘anterbory. Bo a Plates. aes ied 

\e t this is the most complete work fn the English language upon weogra 

tory of ite lands of the Bible. Mr. Stanley is a thorough Biblica) and classical ries a, 

traveller of accurate ond colegeine ee a, = oy tepies he follows the geo- 

graphica) and not the chronolog method 8 style is simp! elegant, and his judgment 

Clear and sound.’’— Independent, 


, anil perunoay. coresss Ln ‘ 
ISTORY O |, frem its first settlement to 2 
woteeed other Illustrations. By Colonel H. Yoakum of ike T 
(in press). $5 00 


mexation, with Maps, Par- 
‘exas Bar. 2 vois., 8vo cloth, 





J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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She Atvion. 














DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circuiar Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities ef the World. 
ALso 
Mercantile Credi &c., Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London; and 
Bere be ra be. on GRO. PRABODY & CO... of on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of Londoo, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 4 
Shanghai, Calcutta, Siagapore. 
Hong Kong, ne {New Suuth Wales of London 
Bank of New ales o . 
Credits for Australie on tfes AND AGENCIES AT ait dali 
MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE,....... ose wine élydee oo oll i. 
— ee re ..- Moreton y. 
SSISSANS AND EPSW10 VICTORIA BRANCHES : 
Geelong. 





Kyneton. 
Melbourne. 
GASTLEMAINE ... 66 cases caessceeeeeestees see cence .. Mount Alexander 


BALARAT. 


OVENS AGENCY. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO., 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AED THE SANDWICH 


DS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2th of each month. 
a .. California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL, | 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable atany of the Banksin ENGLAND, Ine- | 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES. 


SANDHURST AGENCY........ 











BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
WO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





Dntistiiedtiii dene iii atoataal sacha telat wala | 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. | 

uf OTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
eg -y has branches or agencies, and when Exehange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 
ithout Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 44 per cent. . | 
} he anal vada and bills a on collected on ‘england, Ireland Scotland, | 

i , in North America and Australia. 
the British Provinces, in tad 
F. H. GRAIN, 


33 


No. 29 William Street, New York, 





N MUNROE & 


American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
OF Out LETTE 


F CREDLE for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 


Jj° 








F CREDIT on the following cities :— 
re. Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers. 2 Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carlsrube, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayeuce Sienna, 
Athens Coblence, Leipsick, essins myrna, 
je, Cologne, Lucerne, 2 a. cao? 
aden, Constantino B, ° ‘ 
. Dresden, - fo. Munick Stockholm, 
Bertin, Florence, London, Naples ; 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
. Geneva, Lucea, Pan, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo Vienna, 
. Hamburg, adrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
. Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich. 
a, Malaga, Riga, 


—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
@rEnLI NG BILLS a1 60 days? sight, for eale in sume to suit. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C. W. 


FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good ac- 
A commodations at all hours for Travellers, Persons in attendance throughout the night. 
Charges Moderate. G. K, SCRIVEN. 





—_—- 








HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


HE above beautifui and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It ocenpies 
T one of the most delightfal s rs in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
T ty second street an ison Rqaare. 
“hess lbe kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’ Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
oard. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and 48 a permanent residence it 
swill be found one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots on be reached by omnibusses passing at alltimes. As a residence in the sum- 
is ua! e 
othe undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
to render guests comfortable. The botel bas al! the modern improvements, and is far 
throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and lux ot its oe * 


FRANCIS RI 


MISS WARNER’S NEW BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Will Publish on the 20th of September, Pa 
LS OF THE SHATEMUC. By Miss Warner, author of ‘*The Wide, Wide 
TS One Vol., 12mo , over £00 pages, Cloth $1 25; Illustrated edition, $1 50. 

‘The author of the ‘* Wide, Wide World’’ needed not anotber introduction to American readers 
“when she laid before them ‘' The Hills of the Shatemuc.”” The fame of Miss Warner as @ supe- 
rior romauce-writer, was secured to her even bad she not given out such a treasure as the pre- 
gent worh. Mavy a hand will welcome her now, and many an eye will gleam in ion, ot 





| ry this. 


— 


October 11 














BEVERAGES. 

TRUE MANZANILLA. 

THs Wine is of a delicate pale straw colour, acd is found to possess a striking resemblance 

to the bitter flavour of the flowers of the chamomile, It is very light in body, eminently 

free from acidity, st hie and appetizing, economical and wholesome. In these qualities, and 

as a standard table drink, it has few superiors 

SAINT PERAY. 

This Wine, is one of the best growths of the Rtone, and is characterized by ite delicacy and 

eprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of the odour of the violet aud raspberry, It is av ex- 
cellent light dinner Wine, and preferred by many to Champagne. 

BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

The delight 1 of the Indian subaltern in his fuming bungalow, the worthy rival of 

brandy ps oe fhe drink without which no tigincan be complete, no j — by dawok pos- 

sible; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and uurse ; the much admired tonic 


for i * f weak interiors. 
ee a es THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. Y. 


Imported and for sale by oth 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS Of THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ aA. 
JALICS & CO., Peeth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Rusti, Menesi, dc.) at rom $10 to $30 DT dozen— all of which they warrant 
tobe pare and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 














THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
A*® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 


IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen 


OTARD AND H NNESSY’S FINEST BKANDIES $600 pergalion. $1500 per dozen. 
' Warranted 4th proot, as | ed. 


P mport 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
$3 00 per qeiien. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 





ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on draught this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
fully solicit the patronage of those who are acquaicted with its peculiar and wholesome quali- 
ties. E. G. MENDUM 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wall Street, 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Oppositethe Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS 


Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 


brands of Champagne, including their own MAX SUTAIN £, Allthe different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock ‘Vines. 


The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Uelebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
a Flame, Boot Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 


which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and al! the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





BRADY’S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same fioor with the Gallery. 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Ph raphs, Life and Oubinet and Miniature sizes. on Canvas aad Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Colours. 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraite, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expense. nee in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Office, Alban A 
1856,—To the Sheriff of the Cy and County? of New York: — Sir =’ Noucb ie hesey 
ha that at the Gen Election to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the @rst 
day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 

A Governor, in the place of Myron H. Clark. 6 

A Lieutenan:-Governor, in pace of Henry J. Raymond. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Cornelius Gardiner. 

An Lospector of State Prisons, im the piee of Thomas Kirkpatrick. 

A Clerk of the Court of Appea ace of Benjamin F. Harwood, deceased. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressiona! 
Sut. quapeane of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth wards in the city and county of 

ew York. 

Also, a Representative int he said Congress for the Fourth Cong 1 district, 
of the Fourth, Sixth, Teoth and Fourteenth wards of the said city and county. 

Also, a Represeotative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional district, composed of 
the Seventh and Thirteenth wards of the said city and county, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth wards in the city of Brooklyn, in the county of King’s. ‘ 

Also, a Repreventative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congresional district, composed of 
the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth wards of the eity of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Congressional distric:, composed 
of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth wards of the city of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Righth Congressional district, composed 
ot the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twen'y second wards of 
the city of New York. 

City and County officers are also to be elected :— 

A Mayor, ia the place of Fernando Wood, 

A City Judge, in the place of Elisha 8. Capron, 

Two Governors of the Almshouse, in the pieces of Isaac Bell, jr., and Simeon Draper. 

Al-o, sixteen members of Assembly for said city and county. 

All whose terms of office wi!l expire on the last day of December next. 

Yours respectfully, N. P. STANTON, Jr , Deputy Secretary of State. 
Sheriff's Office, New York, August 20th, 1866. 

The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements 
of the statate in such case made and provided. 

: JAMES O. WILLET, f heriff of tne City and County of New York, 

All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week until the 
election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so ‘hat they may be laid before 


the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statutes, Vol. I. chap. 6, title 
3, article 3, part 1, page 140. 


Is, in p 














AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE Gas 
Company.—O, K. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respecte to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, tactories, founderies, hotels, watering paces, &c., as 
OOD WORTI 


well as of towns and villages. Details will befurnished by applying to C. R. 
& CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. Y 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—ME 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND 0 HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim. 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (bo 


th 
thunder humours.) He bas now in bis possession over two hundred certificates efits value, al) 
within twenty miles of Boston. 


Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles willcure the worst kind of pimples on thet ace, 
Two or three botties will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to tive bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among tbe hair 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will curethe most desperate rheumatism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

m. ag isalwaysexperienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the abovequan- 

8 taken, 

Rothing look ssoimprobable tothose who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, #8 that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bamour in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start, There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not — I peddled over athou- 
eand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. 1 know the effects of it inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people ofsixty. I have seen poor hits 4 wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

‘0 those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottlewillalwayscureit. It gives great re- 
lef in catarrh and dizsiness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause yery singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alwys disappear in from fourdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you willfeel yourselflike a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough ofit. 

Price$i. Manufactured yy, DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H, Ring, N 33. W. Dyott & fons, Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Stmson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 





THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING nse, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, gnaranteed to give satisfaction. 
e standard of their POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufacture of the kind in the world 
For Sale by the priccipal dealers. and also at the office of the Company in this city, 
wo. 8 all, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
HE ILLINO'TS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 


over TWO MILLION OF AORES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwaras, 
on long credits and at low rates of interest. 


These lands were granted by the Government’, to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and inclade some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the Scate, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The Road extend trom Chicago, on the 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital,..........$1,000,000,. 

SSURANCES GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 

Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified ages. 
Half-Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the first seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annuities, immediate, deterred, and survivorship. 
Proposals tor Life Assurance entertained for any sum from $100 to $8 . 
Low rates of Premiam, receivable annually, or by half-yearly, or quarterly instalments. 
Annual exhibi‘s of the affairs of the Company ; and annual divisions of profit. The Accumn 
lated Assurance Fund bears a fall proportion to business and duration. 
Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 
Assured parties, who may be disposed or i d to discontinue payment ef Premiums, 
may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
Liberal regulations of residence and travel. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 


























North-East, to Cairo at uhe South, and from thence to Galena and Duoleith, in the North-west 





have heretofore enjoyed the spell of her writings. They will feel the assurance that 

= are approaching a Fm or of aaah excellence—that they are entering into the thought- 
presence of one whose gift it is to draw recognizable characters, with impressive distinctness, 
upon & canvas of impregnable pricciples and truth. Such fs the volume before us. It is such a 
story as all of us see aud Jearn, many a time through life. We are charmed with the freshness 
individuality of the subject matier ; we become absorbed in the rogular and beautiful un- 

wa in of the personality of each member of the groap ; and we grow tearfully earnest and bet- 
ter under the kindly influences so gracefol!y thrown a 





bout us by means of poe = 4 
. The book will effect more good than a myriad of direct homilies, and we are certain tha’ 
it will find a most welcome home with the better class of people everywhere.—Home Journal, 


ders for this work in advance of publication are quite large, those who wish a sup- 
piv of the § ret edition should send eaily orders. As #n evidence ef the popularity of the au- 
thor in dd, the English Publishers print 20,000 copies of The Hiils of tne Shatemuc, as a 
first edition ! 


D. Appleton & Co., have nearly ready. 


YING TOO LATE, by Geo. Wood, Author of Peter Schlemibl. 1 vol. 1*mo. 
Bee EINGTON'S PERSONAL MEMUIKS, with Illustrations ; by Mrs. Kirkland., 
SCUTTISH CHIEFS ; by Jane Porter, with Steel-piate Illustrations. 


— MOZART’S PIANO FORTE WORKS, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Kdited hy CIPRIANI POTTER, 
Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition inthe Royal Academy of Music in London. 








Vol. 1. Aira with Variations Bound in cloth... ..........+-0+ eee eee seeee SF * 
2. Rondos, . Po ye adem OFbeces cn bbe tess apeeseas #4 
3. Duetts, 7 To G06092.2.2, 09° coc cece oat 4 
4. Fiano Forte Sonatas, Rs = . eee one’ i opt «* ae 
5. Do. do. = Fleas cae es 6 Saab at ee, Croke 
6. Sonatas for P. F. and Violin. Bound iacloth..............-++60-5 42 
7. Do. a Quis do. Me bs eecesece $3 
8. Quarietis and Quintetts, rn Pe eke secebeebedccelsee see 
9. hr for P. F , Violin and Cello, ** 8 i ok % cBcbdebie! cuba Ue 6 00 


‘Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 

The tect of the collection and repubdlicatior. of Mozart’s Pianoforte works in the middle of 
the present century, shows that timc, instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence and 
value. They are, indeed, true works ot art, as useful as they are beautiful. Out of this school 
came the memorable artists Hummel and J. B. Cramer—players whose fingers expressed the 
deep feeling ot music with which their nature was imbued ; and if we may still hope to find 
their successors amo: g the young, it must be by # train of studies similarly condacted. 

VELLO’S CATALOGUE No. 4, containing an Analytical and Thematique Index to the 
above works to be had gratis at 389 Broadway, or forwarded te address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 


NOVELLO’3 MUSIC STORE 
389 Broadway, N. Y. ; and at 69 Dean street, and 35 





‘Poultry, London. 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
“pas only Salamander Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. Ai Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 
Norice.—Silas C. Herrivg no longer makes or sells this celebrated Fire Proof Sate, his license 
having expired. 
Depots, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

THER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 

es in the CLTY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 

English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
EW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 

-07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 








Universal 
N 


SHARLE? WILLMER, 
=“ south John Street, Liverpool. 








°S BISCATINE,—The best and healthiest food for Infants 
Dats oie and for sale wholesale and _retail, by dine dla Ne 
DELLUC & ©O., Apothecaries, 

635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
: *$ ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordal, of grea 
Dawe RW debilitated * sickness aud d > ja. Prepared only “ 4 P 


ELEBRATED CORDIAL, BLIXI it OF GARUE 
Manufacturers of the C © AL EL ) 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
Re ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but very im erfectly 

understood even by those wbo make the greatest pretensions. The most of the popular 
‘Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but soon to be succeeded by a tarnished 
green or ether unsightly appearance. BOGLE'S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which nei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least; and “to make assurance doubly sure”’ his 


are authorised to refand the money if the most perfect ‘satisfaction is not given. Price 
eonts, $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Draggists every 
where. . 











xt of the State, and #8 ail the lands lie within fifteen miles ow each side of this Road, 
ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
those points and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase of population by immi- 
gration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home-demand for farm produce. The soil | 
is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, &c. Economy tn cultivating | 
and great productiveness, are the well-known characteristics of Illinois lands. Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is genera!ly the case in caltiva 
ting new land in the older States. The first crop cf Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usaally repays the costs of plowing and fencing. Wheat sown on the new/y-turned sod is 
sure to yield very large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke of oxen will bresk one and a 
half to two acres per day. Uontracts can be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2to$2 Speracre. Hy judicious management, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under a high state of cultivation the sevond year. Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be for- 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern. 
The larger yield on the cheap lands ot Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and 
Middle States, is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the cifference of transportation 
to the Kastern market. Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Roud, and is a 
cheap and desirable feel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1 50 to $4 
rton. Wood can be had at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling in lowa or 
innesota, should bear in mind, that landsthere, of any value along the water courses and 
for many miles in'and, have been disposed of ;—that for those located in the interior, there are 
no conveniences for transporting the poodnee to market, Railroads not having been introduced 
there. That to send ihe produce of these lands, one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them ; and hence, Goverament lands 
thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not so we investments as the land of this Company at the 
Prices fixed. The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, an’ every hundred miles the prodace of those lands are carried, either in wagons or inter- 
rapted communications, increases the expense of water tr» nsportation, which muct be borne by the 
settlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are ixcomes from 
their farms, and cf course on their investments. annually and every year reduced. The great 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
those of the Eastern and Middle States, is mach more than sufficient to pay the difference in the 
cost of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities farnished by this Road, and others 
with which it connects, the operations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer | 
or the frost of winter. j 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
purchase money to be paia in five annual instalments. The first to become due in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. perannum. Asa security to the performance of the contract, the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
land purchased shall yearly be Lrought under caltivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted tor cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 
READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which can be set up in a few days, can be ob- 
tained from responsible persons. —They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one liviag and 
three -rooms, aud will cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the oad, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at propor- 
tionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma.erials for such buildings over their road 
mptly. Special arrangemcnts with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions i2 any quanti- 


ty, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these lands, 
will enablea man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the mean time, the rapid settle- 
ment of the ccuntry will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When required 
an experienced per son will accompany pe Lage pene to give information and aid in selecting lands. 





Circulars, t o ful paresing. signed by respectable and 
well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Railroad lands, throughout the State— 
also the cost of fencing, 


vipa of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, &c. , by contract—or any 
other information—will be cheertully given, on avvlication, either personally or by letter, in 
English, French, or Ge-~wan, addressed to 
JOHN WILSON, Laad Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
Office in Illinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Ill. 





ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists 
‘and Manufacturers of fine Uhemicals” Drugs, Perfumery and Toilet Goods, bel “ye 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
efficacious 


635 Broadway, aud 250 Fourth Avenne. 
p4scou ALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot all who have experienced its virtues, The 
following letter from one who is well known in theliterary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is one among many received : 








Britiss Consvcate, NORFOLK VA., 18th February, 1856. 

My Dear Sir—Yonu teli me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not only do so willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it | pom known. : 

Phave had no attack of Fever myselt for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instances totriends who were suffering from Ague they could notthrow off, and I have 
never — a it to fail in effecting acore. In many instances @ very few doses have produced 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowled 
grity and uprightmess of character, I am sure thatall you do publish will 
and sincere with that of Yours faithfully G 

To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Pailadelpbia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Druggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 


R& YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair turning Grey ? 
you wish to cultivate gosd Whiskers and Moustaches? Your hair to be soft, silk 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your children 
to have luxariant heads of hair? Then use BUGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fails in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’S 
BALM OF CYTHERIA stands unrivailed for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the Com- 
plexion. Price 60 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drng- 


eof your inte- 
be equally t-uthfal 
- P. BR. JAMES. 





Do 
and 





gists everywhere. 





os FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
S . ‘ Half Premium | Whole Prem, | At60, or death | At 65, or death 
< | With Profit | With’t Profit Ist seven years | rem’dr of life if earlier. f earlier. 

25| $189 | ss | $M $1 £8 $2 18 $1 96 

80 2 28 201 1 06 213 273 2 38 

35 2 57 | 232 | 1 246 3 48 2 92 

40 3 05 273 14 2 88 465 371 








Forms of proposal aad all requisite information may be obtained on application to THOMAS 
. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilton, C. W,, or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agente also 
Detroit, Michigan, at St. Jonn N. B., at a John’s, Newfsundland 


"ss ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


YHIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20pe’ cent in Cash, are now 
course of payment. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be had on application at the Agency, 
44 WALL. STRERT. 
8. BUCHANAN. 





ROBT. 


~ 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SCOIET?Y 
LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society,) 
Orrick OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UN(TED Stanza, 
New York, August i, 1655. 
"THE Undersigs. ecnereby give notice that the name ofthe Nations! Loan Fund Life Assarsacse 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd guy last, to sewers 
THE INfERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any oftheir numerons Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD ©F DIRECTORS. 
Johu J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman, OC. Edward Habicht 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, Paul spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
Soxuiciror—Robert J. Dillon. i CONSULTING CounsEi—J. W. Gerard, 
Mevicat Examiners—S. S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is seomeenet See thereby every 
ay pbdee bry ot geematqess and attention to parties in eases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 

lement of Claims, &c. . 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
ut reference to London. 
Pethe Medical Examiners meet daily at the Se in 50 byrne between 4nd 2 o’clock, P.M. 
} oc . 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF a tod.00 is deposited ‘in the hands of the Comptroller of 

the State of New York for the benefit of all Policy-holders in the United States. 
©, E. HABICHT, } General Aptots 
J. @, HOLBROOKE. alana 


THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO's 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMERS 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons....-. evytss ) ot. g. , 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons..... .«s «+» Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... «+++... Jobn Duncan, commander. 
Ave appointed to sail 
From Glasgow 





Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 















From New York. 





x day, September 2,)NEW YORK, Saturday, Sept’r. 30, at noon. 
NEYscow.” Fossey’ September 16, | GLASGOW, ‘ Saturday, Oct’br. 11, at noon. 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, neeenes | » | EDINBURGH, Saturday, Nov’r. 15, at noon, 


ATES OF PassaGE. 


From Glasgow, From New York. 








First Class .. 0... eee esee cee eee 15 guineas | First Class... ........eeseeees crore $75 00 
Steerage, found with cooked provi Steerage, found wiih cooked provi- 
0) Se = GE csp ocrpocdses ccc cee cetes 00 ® 
Experienced Surgeon St 
For Freight or passage, apply to J. McSYMON,"17 Broadway N, Y. 
New York City bills or Gold only taken, 





THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Are intended to Sail as tollows : 


From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 






Kangaroo... ..ceceecreeseceecoeeesOCt, 22] Kangaroo ....e--+ +++ soveeessOct, 2 
City of Manchester... ............ Nov. 5| City of Manchester -Oct 4 
City of Baltimore ....... .........Nov, 19| City of Baltimore. . Oct. 33 
K@DEOr00 ee ee cee cee ete cee DOC. B| KADBATOO w46 cee cee cee eeeceresen s NOV. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. : 
From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms....... Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms. . . 21 guineas 


-"65 | Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms... 17 
eee Cubte, ta Forward State-rooms,....15 
including Stewards’ fees. 

THIRD CLASS pasenuauns A sand number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as much Frovisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Live’ 
Jertificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bri: 
friends, at corresponding rates. 

TheseSteamships pane 
carries an experienc urgeon. At wink ts in Philadelphia and Li- 
Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in An 
th economy and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, @pp!¥ 
verpool, will be forwarded wi OBN G@. DALE, yoy Vv Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms,...... 
Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,.. 


“ 


1, $40. 
g out their 


ted with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 


























Or, SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Breadway, New York. 
W. YOUNG & 00., PROPRIETORS. 
. YOUNG. e *" 
Mies Iaunss} OFFICE, NO. 18 BERKMAN ST. 


